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L—ON {THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, AS INDICATED BY 
A COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT.—L * 


Two assumptions have been widely prevalent in the Pro- 
testant mind, which hinder a just conception of the origin 
and design of the different books which compose the New 
Testament: Ist, that in their authors there was a conscious 
purpose of writing for the instruction of future times, in- 
stead of being simply the organs of the belief of their own 
age ; and 2ndly, that all these books must be self-consistent 
throughout in representing one view of historical fact and 
expressing one type of doctrinal opinion. Both these as- 
sumptions rest on a broader one—the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible ; they are, in fact, inevitable inferences from 
such a premiss. The second of these two assumptions I 
shall endeavour to shew, in this and an ensuing lecture, is 
disproved by facts, not to be gainsaid, which meet us on 
every side in an analysis of the contents of the New Testa- 
ment. The first is sufficiently confuted by the intrinsic 
evidence of the books themselves, supported by every record 
which has come down to us of the first age of the Church 
—that the early Christians were fully persuaded of the ap- 





* This paper—with another to appear in the next number of the Review— 
was found among the papers of the late Rev. J. J. Tayler. It appears to have 
been a lecture, addressed not so much to students of theology, as to a more 
general audience ; and we have left the phraseology, which indicates the fact, 
unchanged. What were the circumstances under which these lectures were 
originally delivered, we are not informed.—Ep. Taxon. Review. 
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proaching end of the world, and that, so far from having 
any thought of writing for a remote posterity (the very pos- 
sibility of which they could not have imagined), their only 
care was, by all they said and all they wrote, to maintain 
in their own minds and in the minds of others, a deep sense 
and vivid expectation of the solemn judgment which they 
believed to be impending over humanity. This fact must 
be kept steadily before us through all our subsequent in- 
quiries ; for it was out of such an atmosphere of belief that 
the whole of the New Testament literature proceeded. It 
is the varied witness and expression of that belief. 

We will now, if you please, as a preliminary basis for 
more general observations hereafter, take the different books 
of the New Testament in the order in which they are 
exhibited in our Received Version, and briefly inquire 
what evidence we can obtain of their origin and composi- 
tion, and what indication they themselves furnish of their 
governing idea and of the purpose with which they were 
written. 

Matthew.—It is fortunate that for Matthew we possess a 
very ancient witness in Papias, who was bishop or head 
pastor of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the first half of the second 


century, and from whose work entitled, “ An Exposition of 


the Lord’s Oracles,” Eusebius has given us some curious 
extracts in his Ecclesiastical History (iii. 39). Papias had 
been the instructor of Irenzeus, who was bishop of Lyons in 
Gaul in the latter half of the same century; and Irenzeus 
tells us that his master had been a companion of Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, and a hearer of the apostle Johu. Whe- 
ther this is to be taken to the strict letter or not (for Euse- 
bius’s statement differs slightly from that of Irenzeus), we 
cannot be far from the truth in assuming that Papias’s own 
recollections, and the traditions of which he was the depo- 
sitory, bordered close on the apostolic age. What we learn 
from him about Matthew’s Gospel is in substance as follows : 
that Matthew wrote down the discourses of the Lord in He- 
brew, that is, in the popular Aramzean dialect then spoken 
in Palestine; and that these discourses every one trans- 
lated or interpreted as he was able. Three things are here 
noticeable: 1st, that the earliest written record of Christ’s 
preaching was in the native dialect of Palestine ; 2ndly, that 
the substance of this record was the discourses of Christ, 
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the word employed being the same that is used in the 
Greek Septuagint version to denote the oracles of the old 
Hebrew prophets. We may further remark, that as all our 
Lord's discourses were occasional, they required to be set, 
in order to become perfectly intelligible, in a slight his- 
torical frame-work, so that the oldest record would possess 
from the first something of the disjointed and fragmentary 
character.of our three first Gospels ; 3rdly, that there were 
early attempts to render this primitive record into other lan- 
guages, principally, no doubt, Greek, as being the language 
then diffused over the whole Graeco-Roman world. Pos- 
sibly Papias’s own work (Aoywy xupraxoy éEnyfoc), and a 
work with a similar title by Aristion, were among these 
early attempts to Greecize the Palestinian record, and to 
put it into a form somewhat approaching that of our pre- 
sent Gospels. The statements of Papias are confirmed by 
later witnesses. Pantzenus, who was afterwards at the head 
of the catechetical school of Alexandria, when he visited 
India as a missionary in the latter half of the second 
century (and under India we must probably comprehend 
Southern Arabia and the western coast of India, at that 
time closely connected by commercial intercourse), found 
the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, written in Hebrew charac- 
ters, in use among the Jewish Christians of that country. 
Eusebius tells us, that when Matthew quitted his own coun- 
trymen to evangelize other nations, he left them “his own 
Gospel, written in their native tongue.” Epiphanius, in 
the fourth century, states that the Nazarenes, a class of 
Jewish Christians, used the Gospel according to Matthew 
exclusively, and called it “the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ;’ and that Matthew was the only writer of the 
New Testament who wrote in Hebrew. Another form of 
Matthew's Gospel, Epiphanius says, was used by the Ebion- 
ites, a more rigid class of Jewish Christians than the 
Nazarenes, called also by them, “the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.” Jerome, who spent a great part of his life, 
in the second half of the fourth century, in Palestine, where 
the old Christian traditions were yet rife, and where the 
representatives and descendants of the earliest believers 
still subsisted among the Nazarenes and Ebionites, found 
the Hebrew form of Matthew’s Gospel in use among these 
Palestinian Christians, and what he at first regarded as the 
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Hebrew original of our Greek Matthew, preserved in the 
library which Pamphilus had attached to the church at 
Cesarea. Ona further acquaintance, however, he discovered 
more difference between this Hebrew work and our Greek 
Matthew, which had already acquired a canonical authority 
in the church, than he had originally supposed ; and frag- 
ments that are found in ancient writers of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, shew that such was the case. But 
this is no reason for doubting that the old Aramzan record 
mentioned by Papias was the germ of our present Matthew ; 
that from this primitive source flowed in different chan- 
nels the Gospel of the Hebrews in one line, used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, and preserving most of identity 
with the Aramzan original—and our Greek Matthew in 
the other, enriched with additions from other sources ; the 
two lines of derivation constantly diverging further from 
each other, as the Catholic Church developed itself, and the 
old Jewish Christians came to be regarded as heretics ; till 
at length an accumulating tradition passed on both sides 
into a determinate scripture, and our Matthew assumed the 
form in which we now possess it. When our Matthew was 
first rendered into Greek, we have no means of determining. 
The actual genesis of many of the books of the New Testa- 
ment is involved in great obscurity. We are able to trace 
through the scattered notices of antiquity a sufficient line 
of connection between our Matthew and the work men- 
tioned by Papias, to justify our ascription of its substance, 
the record of our Lord’s own words, to an apostolic source, 
and the retention of the significant title, Kara MarSaov. 
The work, notwithstanding its passage through Greek hands, 
still bears very distinct marks of Jewish origin. It is more 
abundant in proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus from pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, than any other of the Gospels ; 
and though most of these citations are in the Greek of the 
Septuagint, yet it has been observed of some, that they have 
a Messianic application given to them, which is not ex- 
pressed by that version, and so imply derivation from a 
source where the Hebrew original must have been used 
rather than the Greek translation. In the Sermon on the 
Mount and in some other passages, it is the object of Jesus 
not so much to repudiate as to enforce the Law, only in a 
higher spiritual sense, and bringing out its latent spiritual 
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meaning ; and a collection of the sayings of Jesus through 
several consecutive chapters, delivered, probably on different 
occasions, on a hill-side near Capernaum, bears certainly 
very considerable analogy to Papias’s description of the 
origin of Matthew's Aramzan Gospel. It is observable also, 
that in our Matthew, the appearances of Christ to his dis- 
ciples after the resurrection are limited to Galilee. On the 
whole, then, we may conclude, that in the first of our pre- 
sent Gospels, though it has probably received considerable 
accessions from Greek sources, we have a representation of 
the original Palestinian tradition of the preaching and 
ministry of Jesus. 

Mark.—Of the origin of Mark’s Gospel, as well as of 
Matthew’s, we also possess a brief notice in the fragments 
of Papias. Mark, he tells us, was the interpreter of Peter 
(which implies that Peter could speak no language but his 
native Aramezan), and took down from Peter's lips in the 
course of his preaching whatever he heard him say respecting 
the words and actions of Christ, not, however, in chronological 
order, for Peter adapted his discourses to the immediate 
wants of his hearers, and did not aim at giving a complete 
and connected survey of our Lord’s teachings. What Mark 
thus recorded in the first instance, could only have furnished 
the rudimentary materials of our present Mark ; for this 
of all the synoptical Gospels is the most compact and sym- 
metrical in form, at the greatest possible distance from a 
mere diary or commonplace-book of detached memoranda. 
In whatever language these original memoranda were written 
down by Mark, whether in Aramzan or Greek (more pro- 
bably the latter), they must have stood in somewhat the 
same relation to our present Mark, as the old Aramzan 
record, described by Papias, to the completed Matthew of 
our present canon. Ancient authors mention an early writ- 
ing which, under the various titles of the “ Preaching of 
Peter,” the “Doctrine of Peter,” and the “ Gospel according 
to Peter,” appears to have had extensive diffusion among the 
sects that were inclined to Docetism. But of Docetism not 
a trace can be discovered in our extant Mark. One curious 
circumstance should be noticed in regard to this Gospel. 
It is well known that Justin Martyr, about the middle of 
the second century, though he records at great length, in 
language closely allied to that of our present Matthew and 
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Luke, both the actions and discourses of Christ, so that out 
of his citations alone a tolerably complete history might be 
made of our Lord’s ministry, never quotes his authorities by 
name, but contents himself with referring generally to the 
“ Memorials of the Apostles.” To this, however, there is 
one remarkable exception, if we interpret his language 
according to the ordinary rules of construction and the 
obvious suggestion of the context. In a passage where 
Justin speaks of Christ's giving Simon the surname of 
Peter, and calling the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges (a cir- 
cumstance which is mentioned by Mark alone of all the 
evangelists), he says, that this is mentioned in his Memo- 
rials, with a reference that can only fall on the foregoing 
name of Peter; and if this be so, we have then indirect 
evidence of connection between our present Mark and an 
earlier record bearing the name of Peter. Everything goes 
to prove that there was a great multiplication of Gospels, that 
is, narratives of the ministry of Jesus, in this age ; and that 
the same collection of original materials, drawn into differ- 
ent lines of development, and gathering in its course fresh 
accretions both oral and written, passed into the service of 
different parties, and assumed in its final state a different 
form. Why may we not, then, suppose that, as the primi- 
tive Aramzan record of Matthew underwent a twofold de- 
velopment among the Jewish Christians in one line, and 
in the Catholic Church in the other, so the materials col- 
lected by Mark were moulded into two separate but kindred 
forms, of which one, with the name of Peter, was adopted 
by the Docetics, while another has come down to us in our 
present Mark? When this Gospel assumed the form in 
which we now have it, it is impossible to say; the most 
learned men differing so widely in opinion from one ano- 
ther; some regarding it as the earliest, and some as the 
latest, of all the Gospels. There is still, however, reason to 
believe that this Gospel bears on it the stamp of Peter’s 
mind, and may be considered as having mediately an apos- 
tolic source. It occupies a sort of neutral ground, corre- 
sponding to his conciliatory and mediating temper, between 
the Judaic tendencies still discernible in Matthew, and the 
more decided Paulinism which we shall find characterizing 
the writings that bear the name of Luke. Its picturesque- 
ness of style has been thought to indicate an eye-witness of 
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in the Eurly Christian Church. 7 
the facts recorded. It may admit of another interpretation ; 
and the argument would have more weight, if this pecu- 
liarity did not equally occur in passages which could not 
have been affected by the vividness of Peter's memory, as 
in the account of the baptism of Christ. 

Luke—With respect to Luke’s Gospel, we have no ex- 
ternal witness of its origin, as in the case of Matthew and 
Mark ; but we learn from the author's own preface that he 
had drawn his account from a large mass of pre-existing 
materials ; and what we are thus told of Luke, is applicable 
to the book of Acts, for I need hardly remark that these are 
only two parts of one and the same work. The implied 
circumstances of its origin prevent our assigning to it a 
very early date. We find no decided traces of its existence 
before the time of Justin Martyr, about the middle of the 
second century ; and the Pauline spirit with which it is 
so deeply impregnated, and which it is evidently intended 
to recommend, carries with it clear, internal proof, that it 
could not have been produced till that spirit had had full 
time to develop itself and to overpower the Judaic narrow- 
ness by which it had been at first so bitterly opposed, and 
this could hardly have been before the beginning of the 
second century. The precise date it is impossible to fix. 
Nevertheless, it is very probable that the author has used 
materials that had been collected by the followers of Paul. 
In the Acts we have citations in the first person from a sort 
of journal kept by a companion of the apostle during his 
sea voyages. And this may have occasioned, as it still 
justifies, the use of the title, Kara Aoveay. Whatever be its 
date and origin, this Gospel opens to us a new stage in the 
development of Christianity. In many parts it breathes a 
spirit very different from that which we meet with in Mat- 
thew. The long series of parables and discourses, which it 
exhibits almost without a break from the 9th to the 18th 
chapter, contains matter for the most part peculiar to itself. 
Here occur the beautiful parables of the Good Samaritan, 
Dives and Lazarus, the Prodigal Son, and some others, to 
which there is nothing parallel in any of the other Gospels. 
It has been remarked of two parables that occur in this 
section of Luke, xvii. 7—10 and xviii. 9—14, that they 
betray a mental tendency closely allied to Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith. 




























































Development of Opinion 


John.—Immense importance attaches to the question of 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel—that of John; for on 
its solution will depend our conception of primitive Chris- 
tianity—not, indeed, of the permanent and essential spirit 
of the religion, for that is the same under every diversity of 
presentment throughout the New Testament—but of the 
mode in which it was first preached, and of the order of 
events through which it was introduced into the world. 
We have to choose between the three first or synoptical 
Gospels and the fourth. Both cannot be conformable to 
historical fact ; both cannot convey a correct impression 
of the manner of Christ’s teaching; for on more points 
than one—and those not of minor importance—the two 
are at variance with and even contradictory to each other. 
Within the compass of a couple of lectures—mainly de- 
signed for another object—it is impossible to go into the 
full criticism of this question. I can only say, that with a 
strong original prepossession in favour of the apostolic 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, and after struggling for 
years to maintain my belief in it, the following facts, which 
will not be disputed by any one who has fairly considered 
the subject, have compelled me finally to regard it as at 
least exceedingly doubtful. (1.) The Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse (both assigned by ecclesiastical tradition to the same 
apostle) are written in such different Greek, and represent 
Christianity in so radically different a form, that they can- 
not both come from the. same pen; but the earliest testi- 
mony of antiquity to the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse 
is more distinct and express than can be alleged on behalf 
of any other book of the New Testament except the Epis- 
tles of Paul. (2.) The clear statement of Papias, that in 
Matthew (with whom, in the order of events and in their 
description of our Lord’s mode of teaching, the two other 
Synoptics substantially agree) we have a record at first 
hand of the primitive Palestinian tradition respecting 
Christ. (3.) The identity of the language ascribed to Christ 
in the fourth Gospel, with the style of the evangelist him- 
self, as is very evident from a comparison with the first 
Epistle, which bears internal evidence of being by the same 
hand as the Gospel. (4.) The confident appeal of the Chris- 
tians of Ephesus and its neighbourhood in the latter half 
of the second century to the traditional authority of the 
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apostle John for their mode of keeping Easter, though that 
authority is directly at variance with the indications of 
time contained in the Gospel which bears his name. (65.) 
The constant alternation between Galilee and Jerusalem as 
the scene of the teaching of Jesus, and his long argumen- 
tations from the first with the Jewish doctors in the latter 
city (a marked feature in the narrative of the fourth Gospel), 
which is hardly reconcilable with the universal tradition of 
the pure Galilean origin of the religion, and is rendered 
additionally improbable by the supposition that the priest- 
hood and the Sanhedrim should have been unable through 
so long a space of time to leave this bold rebuker of their 
corruptions unpunished, when, according to the very natural 
representation of the three first evangelists, the first time 
he came to Jerusalem, attended by his Galilean followers, he 
was apprehended and publicly executed. Lastly, the whole 
tone of the fourth Gospel is not only at variance with all 
that we know from the New Testament and tradition of 
the strongly Judaic spirit, approaching narrowness and 
bigotry, of the son of Zebedee, but implies an advanced and 
highly developed state of Christian opinion, which, if it 
come within the limits of the first century at all, can only 
belong to its extremest verge. Even the controversial an- 
tagonism of Paul with the Jewish zealots would seem by 
this time to have been surmounted. Throughout the Gos- 
pel, indeed, the Jews are exhibited in a general attitude of 
opposition to the teaching of Jesus; but they are referred 
to in a calm tone of conscious superiority, which seems to 
imply that the fierce brunt of their original hostility to 
Christianity was already broken, and that they had fallen 
into a position where they could no longer do any serious 
harm. It is true, the constant vuice of early tradition must 
be admitted to have much weight in favour of the apostolic 
origin of the Gospel. Possibly it may be a later product 
of the church over which John had once presided at Ephe- 
sus ; and this, after the notion of those times, would have 
fully justified the retention of his name. The old Jewish 
Christianity received a serious blow early in the second 
century ; and, as at Jerusalem in the reign of Hadrian, so 
at Ephesus even earlier, the original Judaic church may 
have been, if not superseded, at least replenished, by a large 
infusion of Hellenic elements with a broader and more 
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philosophical spirit. Yet Gentile were quite as eager as 
Jewish Christians to claim an apostolic origin and sanction 
for their churches and their books. Possibly a hearer of 
John in his extreme old age may have subsequently passed 
through this change from a narrower to a broader Chris- 
tianity, and clothed in this new form some cherished tradi- 
tions which he had derived from his venerated master. 
One would not willingly relinquish the belief, that those 
beautiful discourses of Christ which follow the farewell 
supper in the fourth Gospel, do indeed contain the essence of 
recollections which the beloved disciple, ere he passed away, 
imparted to his own hearers, and which one of their number, 
catching the spirit of these divine traditions, but ignorant or 
regardless of historical details, has expressed in the mode in 
which they had wrought themselves out into the deepest 
convictions of his own soul, and under the form in which 
they had most vividly realized themselves to his own con- 
ception. Certain it is, that many ideas and beliefs which 
come to us more or less under a Jewish aspect, concrete 
and sensuous, in the three first Gospels, have undergone a 
marked spiritual metamorphosis, and passed into a higher 
and mystical region of thought in the fourth. Christ him- 
self is here presented under a new form. He is an incar- 
nation of the Divine Word; and this more elevated con- 
ception of his nature dominates the whole narrative, and 
seems to have determined the selection of the incidents of 
which it is composed. Union of life, through a new spi- 
ritual birth, with this incarnate Word is the condition of 
escape from the judgment impending over a guilty world, 
and is called a transition from life to death. The grand, 
final conflict between the powers of good and evil is the 
xpiowe through which the world must pass, in the comple- 
tion of the divine purposes. For the Palestinian notion of 
the Messianic kingdom, with its solemn imagery of a trial 
and a judgment, we have here substituted the simpler idea 
of “eternal life.” The “last judgment” is partially stripped 
of its objective character, and described rather as something 
which is to take place within the mind itself. The dis- 
tinction between the present and the future age, so strongly 
marked in the first three Gospels, almost disappears in Jolin, 
where the approaching crisis is simply designated “ the last 
day.” There is a wide interval between these two types of 
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religious thought ; and no theory will satisfactorily explain 
the phenomena before us which does not allow sufficient 
time for the development of the later. 

Acts.— Of the authorship and design of the book of Acts I 
have already stated what I think, in speaking of the Gospel 
of Luke. It is a strong expression of the Pauline spirit ; 
and in describing the ministry of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, it is evidently animated by a conciliatory purpose, 
and aims at placing the whole of his career in the most 
amicable relations with the leaders of the Judaic church 
who had preceded him in preaching the gospel, and who 
there can be little doubt, from divers significant hints in 
the history and in his own letters, looked with some cold- 
ness and jealousy, at least at first, on the broader and bolder 
sense in which he understood and applied it. 

Paul_—I! now proceed to Paul. Of the larger and more 
important letters of this apostle, the authenticity is more 
clearly established than that of any other portion of the 
New Testament. The date and occasion of his Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, the Galatians, the Corinthians and the 
Romans, may be determined within a few years almost to 
certainty. They were all written in the most active period 
of his life, when he was engaged in hot controversy with 
the Judaizing zealots whom he encountered during his mis- 
sionary journeys through Asia Minor and Greece, some 
time in the interval between 50 A.D. and 57 A.D. They 
bear on their surface the most distinct traces of the time 
which produced them-—in the commencement of the conflict 
between the Judaic and Pauline tendencies of the primitive 
church, which shook it to its very foundations. There is 
no compromise in the apostle’s mode of dealing with this 
great question. He asserts in the most unqualified terms 
the entire abrogation of the old law, as the exclusive means 
of salvation, by a broader and nobler dispensation which 
had its source in the risen and glorified Christ ; that Jew 
and Gentile stood on precisely the saine footing before God, 
and could only be qualified for the Messianic reign or 
approaching kingdom of heaven, by the infusion into 
their nature of a new spiritual principle, which he calls 
“justification by faith,” ie. the sympathy and concurrence 
of their whole moral being—will, affection, aspiration and 
endeavour—with the ideal of a perfect righteousness, the 
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perfect union of God and man, in Christ. The apostle’s. 
soul, in these his earlier letters, is so absorbed in this one 
great controversy, that he has no time for other questions, 
and has therefore left several points of Christian belief in a 
somewhat vague and indeterminate state. For instance, 
though he clearly held, with all his contemporaries, that 
the end of all things was at hand, he has nowhere, except 
in the most general terms, as in the truly sublime conclu- 
sion of 1 Cor. xv., given us his own clear impression of the 
way in which that last crisis would come, and of the mode 
in which it would operate on the souls of men. We can 
less clearly realize to ourselves his peculiar view, than we 
can the grand universal assize of Matthew, and the “eternal 
life” of John. We might also say, that his mind seems to 
be ina kind of transition from one conception of the subject 
to another. The Epistles to Colossians, Philemon, Ephe- 
sians and Philippians, I put into a second class, because it 
is not so easy to fix their date as that of those just men- 
tioned. They were evidently written during some captivity. 
But what captivity? That of Cesarea or that of Rome? For 
reasons which I cannot here specify, I am inclined to refer 
them to the two years’ captivity at Czesarea, which fell 
somewhere between the years 57 A.D. and 60 A.D. Per- 
haps Philippians was written at Rome. From a certain 
change discernible in these later Epistles, from the intro- 
duction of one or two new forms of expression, and from 
allusion to controversies which seem to imply a more 
advanced stage of the Church’s controversy with here- 
tics, some modern critics have drawn an inference unfa- 
vourable to their authenticity. I could never myself feel 
the force of their objections. The controversies which Paul 
himself had raised must have given immense impulse to 
speculation. His own mind, in its contact with men of 
various opinions in the great centres of Hellenic cultivation 
and intelligence, cannot have remained stationary, but pro- 
bably underwent development ; and with the adoption of 
new ideas, he would require new terms to express them. 
During the enforced seclusion of his two years’ imprison- 
ment at Caesarea, there would be time for these changes to 
work out their full effect ; and the same circumstance will 
sufficiently account for the more generalized and specula- 
tive tone of exhortation pervading these later Epistles— 
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viewed by some as a presumption against their authenticity 
—by which they are distinguished from the sharp, pointed 
and business-like style of the earlier letters, thrown off, as 
we know they were, amidst the turmoil and excitement of 
actual contact with the world. It is in these later Epistles 
—Colossians, Ephesians and Philippians—that we discern 
for the first time in the writings of Paul perceptible traces 
of an approach to the Johannine conception of the person 
of Christ. To such expressions as, “in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily”—that “by him all things 
were created in heaven and in earth,” and that “ he is before 
all things, and in him all consist”-—that “ being in the form 
of God, he deemed it no assumption to put himself on an 
equality with God, but emptied himself and took the form 
of a servant”—to expressions such as these we find nothing 
exactly parallel in the larger and older Epistles of Paul, 
though they exhibit an undeniable affinity with the charac- 
teristic doctrine of the fourth Gospel, especially where it is 
most distinctly expressed in the proem. I feel more doubt 
about the three Pastoral Epistles, as they are called—those 
to Timothy and Titus—because I can find no place for them 
within the ministry of Paul, except on the supposition (which 
is the ground taken by Paley in his Hore Paulinz) that 
the apostle underwent a second imprisonment after his first, 
which is not only in itself improbable, but is wholly desti- 
tute of support from external evidence. In fact, the sup- 
position would never have been made but for the difficulty 
created by these three Epistles. The style of these Epis- 
tles is not only distinguished, like the letters last mentioned, 
by a few peculiar words here and there, but is in its very 
grain and substance altogether different from the charac- 
teristic type of Pauline expression. De Wette has collected 
a long list of words that occur nowhere but in these Epis- 
tles. Moreover, they imply a more developed state of 
church discipline and organization than we should infer 
from the book of Acts and the undoubted writings of Paul. 
Here first, and perhaps in one passage of Philippians (i. 1), 
do we meet with a clear recognition of the three orders of 
bishops, priests and deacons. If they are Paul's, they must 
belong to the latest period of his life, when the church had 
assumed a form of which we find no traces in his earlier 
ministry. Whether directly from the hand of Paul or not 
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viewed by some as a presumption against their authenticity 
—by which they are distinguished from the sharp, pointed 
and business-like style of the earlier letters, thrown off, as 
we know they were, amidst the turmoil and excitement of 
actual contact with the world. It is in these later Epistles 
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for the first time in the writings of Paul perceptible traces 
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though they exhibit an undeniable affinity with the charac- 
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within the ministry of Paul, except on the supposition (which 
is the ground taken by Paley in his Hore Paulin) that 
the apostle underwent a second imprisonment after his first, 
which is not only in itself improbable, but is wholly desti- 
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(the mere occurrence of his name in the address will prove 


nothing to those who are at all acquainted with the lite- 
rary history of those times), they reflect the spirit of his 
teaching in a very beautiful form, and furnish instructive 
evidence of the later growth of the good seed which he early 
scattered in the church. 

Hebrews.—Of that remarkable Epistle to the Hebrews, I 
have only left myself time to say, that from evidence inter- 
nal and external, which I cannot here produce, I am con- 
vinced it is not from the hand of the apostle Paul. The 
style and the reasoning are wholly unlike his. It reflects 
the spirit of the Alexandrine theology, and is a striking and 
eloquent application to Christianity of the allegorical mode 
of interpreting the Old Testament, which was carried to 
such a pitch of refinement in that school. It takes a view 
of the person of Christ quite as elevated as the Gospel of 
John, though conceived under a different form. He is the 
great High-priest of the universe, whose functions and office 
were anterior to those of Moses, and whose one all-sufficient 
oblation has superseded all other sacrifices, and opened the 
gates of heaven to all believers. If there be any name 
mentioned in the New Testament which suggests a probable 
author for this Epistle, it must be that of Apollos—Of the 
Epistles called Catholic (exclusive of the three bearing the 
name of John, which to me carry internal signs of coming 
from the author of the fourth Gospel), while I think they 
may be accepted as a reliable exposition of the principles 
of the apostles whose names they bear,—James, whose 
address to the dispersion has a close affinity in spirit with 
the practical portions of Matthew's Gospel, and Peter, whose 
relations with Paul are not obscurely indicated in the second 
Epistle under his name,—yet I must confess to sharing 
largely in the doubts of the ancient church respecting their 
proper authenticity. 

Apocalypse——I come now to the last book in the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse or Revelation. Rightly inter- 
preted, this is a very interesting and instructive book, full 
of a wild, grand poetry—which represents in most vivid and 
striking colours what was the predominant, probably at first 
the universal, belief of the Jewish section of the Christian 
church respecting the second advent of Christ (then imme- 
diately expected) and his reign of a thousand years with 
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the saints on earth, followed by a general resurrection of 
the just and the unjust, and the final, everlasting separation 
of heaven and hell. It is conceived in the spirit of the book 
of Daniel and other apocalyptic writings before the Chris- 
tian era—adopts their imagery, develops their fundamental 
idea, and applies it to the existing state of the church, 
about, as I believe, or a little before, the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It contemplates the approaching fall both of 
the Jewish hierarchy and of Roman heathendom—the two 
great hindrances to the spread of the gospel and the triumph 
of the kingdom of God. My own persuasion is, that the 
most obvious interpretation of vv. 10, 11 of ch. xvii. fixes 
the composition of this book to the reign of Galba, 68 A.D., 
and connects it with the strange delusion, which we learn 
from Suetonius and Tacitus had at that time taken posses- 
sion of numbers of the lower class of Roman citizens, that 
Nero, who had been recently assassinated, would shortly 
re-appear at the head of a conquering army from the 
East ; and that it is, therefore, next to the Epistles of Paul, 
the oldest book in the New Testament. It uses very ele- 
vated language of Christ, as “ the Lamb that had been slain 
from the foundation of the world” and “stood in the midst 
of the throne of God ;” but I cannot find any clear indication 
of his pre-existence, and he is throughout, in a manner the 
most marked and decided, kept subordinate to God himself. 
A predominant idea is the redeeming and restorative effi- 
cacy of the blood of the Lamb, in which men are washed 
clean from their sins, and clothed with the holiness of 
saints. The usages of the Lord’s Supper, which was a con- 
stant element in the worship of the early Christians, seem 
to have influenced its language. The rejoicing in the com- 
pleted kingdom of God is symbolized under the image of a 
bridal feast at the marriage of the Lamb and the Church. 
It is another form of the idea of Paul: “Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us.” The Synoptics also have some- 
thing similar, when they represent Christ as saying at the 
Last Supper, “I will not henceforth drink of this fruit of the 
vine, till I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom.” 
The characteristic doctrine of this book, Christ’s reign of a 
thousand years on earth, passed, under the name of Chiliasm, 
into the class of heretical opinions, as the Catholic system 
developed itself. It was so regarded by Eusebius at the 
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beginning of the fourth century ; yet Lactantius, his con- 
temporary and a tutor in the family of the emperor Con- 
stantine, still clung to it. Several of the early Fathers 
embraced the same doctrine, amongst them Justin Martyr 
aud Irenzus. This millenarian dream seems to have had, 
in all ages, a wonderful attraction for minds of a certain 
cast. They yearn for something concrete and definite, to 
realize their dim vision of futurity. Hence, notwithstanding 
repeated disappointments, the belief still retains its vitality, 
and springs up again in some new form, even to the present 
day. No book has furnished the subject of so many theo- 
retical constructions of the divine order of the world as 
this. All these systems rest on a common fallacy, that the 
book relates to their own age, and the future immediately 
succeeding it, instead of being simply, what an unbiassed 
criticism will shew that it is, a vivid reflection of the 
popular belief which produced it—applied exclusively, 
without a thought beyond, to the events and persons of 
the time in which it was written. 

In this first lecture—as a foundation for what I shall 
have to say hereafter—I have been obliged to exhibit, and 
in the briefest possible form, what I believe to be the 
ascertained results of criticism, as to the date, authorship 
and design of the several books of the New Testament. In 
the second, being already furnished with these results, I shall 
take a broader view of the whole subject, and endeavour to 
shew, that this idea of the co-existence of different doc- 
trinal views within the limits of the New Testament, toge- 
ther with the admission of a progressive development of 
them in the order of time, is not only a conclusion forced 
on us by undeniable facts, but, rightly apprehended, a great 
help to the true interpretation of Christianity itself—a 
sure means of substituting its living spirit, its transforming 
power on the heart and life, for the barren controversies 
and the interminable war of words which have now for 
three centuries been the bane and the scandal of Protes-.« 
tantism. 





JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
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11.—AURICULAR CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tracts for the Day. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Longmans. 
1868. 

A Help to Repentance. By the Rev. Vernon Hutton. 4th 
Thousand. London: Longmans. 

Pardon through the Precious Blood, or the Benefit of Abso- 
lution. Edited by a Committee of Clergy. 22nd Thou- 
sand. London: Palmer. 15870. 

The Doctrine of Absolution in the Church of England. By 
a Lay Parishioner of Swinton. Nottingham: Derry. 
1870. 

The Ordinance of Confession. By William Gresley. 2nd 
Edition. Masters. 1852. 

The Church and the World. Edited by Rey. Orby Shipley. 
Article, “Thirty Years in the English Church.” 1st 
Series. Longmans. 1866. 

The Church and the World. Article VIL, “ Private Con- 
fession and Absolution.” 1867. 


CERTAIN well-known coarse attempts to “unmask” the 
Confessional, seem to have effected a purpose very remote 
from that which their originators can have designed. By 
fixing the public mind on gross abuses, which no one 
seriously apprehends to see revived in the hands of English 
clergymen, attention has been diverted from the real point 
at issue, namely, the moral or immoral, spiritual or unspi- 
ritual, tendency of the practice of Auricular Confession 
under ordinary and favourable circumstances. In the fol- 
lowing pages, I propose to leave aside altogether any con- 
sideration of the evils accidental to the practice, and to 
pass no judgment on the narratives rife through Southern 
Europe, concerning “Priests, Women and Families.” I 
shall attempt to study as candidly as possible the cnxherent 
moral character of such an act as regular Confession to a 
priest, and draw such conclusions as may seem warranted 
regarding the ‘attitude to be observed towards the present 
revival of the practice. That the inquiry is not untimely 
may be judged by any one who will take the trouble to 
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inform himself of what the whole High-church party are 
now doing in this matter, and to what extent all over the 
country they are raising a claim to receive the confessions 
of their flocks as a regular portion of their office. 

In a world in which Sin occupies the place it holds to-day 
on our planet, it would seem rather superfluous to protest 
against the use of any method which aims at its repression. 
The evils within and around us are quite great enough to 
occupy all our energies, without turning our hand against 
those who are honestly contending against them also, even if 
they employ tactics which we deem ill-advised and inoppor- 
tune. “Let us leave these High-churchmen,” we are inclined 
to say, “to make what efforts they please to stem the flood 
of vice in our great cities. If we do not augur much success 
for their attempt, at least we honour their zeal, and are 
fully persuaded that to do anything is better than to do 
nothing.” Such first impressions are even in a certain way 
deepened if we chance to read the manuals of penitence 
prepared by our English Father-Confessors, such as those 
quoted at the head of this article. The serious tone of 
these books, free from taint of cant, and the exalted stand- 
ard of morality in word and deed obviously accepted by 
their authors, claim the highest respect ; nor can any reader 
doubt that it is real sin, not mere ecclesiastical error, which 
is attacked, and real goodness, not mere sheep-like obe- 
dience, which is inculeated. 

3ut whatever be the good intentions, the honesty and 
the zeal, of the modern revivers of the Confessional in our 
churches, the question is not altered: Is the practice of 
Auricular Confession to a priest spiritually or morally 
expedient? Are its natural results strengthening or weak- 
ening to the mind? Must it make a man feel more deeply 
the burden of his sins, or teach him to cast them off on 
the shoulders of another? Will it (for this is the crucial 
question of all) will it bring the sinful soul nearer, in the 
deep solitudes of the spiritual world, to the One only Source 
of purity and restoration, and help it to look straight up 
into the face of God; or will it, on the contrary, thrust a 
priest always between man and his Maker to intercept even 
the embrace of the returning Prodigal in his Father's arms? 

In the endeavour to find the solution of these questions, 
it will of course be necessary to leave considerable margin 
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for differences of moral condition such as exist at all times in 
a given population—a margin which ought to be still further 
enlarged when we include in our survey a long period of 
history and the inhabitants of both barbarous and civilized 
lands. The practice of which the benefits may outweigh its 
disadvantages, or which may have few disadvantages at all, 
when applied to a child or a savage, to lawless medizval 
barons or brutish serfs, may do indefinitely more harm 
than good when used by full-grown and educated people 
in the nineteenth century. Our object in the present 
paper being a practical one, we shall limit our scope 
to the class and nation which the revival of Auricular 
Confession in England alone concerns, and ask: How is it 
likely to affect English men and women from the age of 
confirmation to the end of life, and from the highest social 
and intellectual rank down to that level of poverty and 
stupidity against which the waves of clerical zeal break 
for ever in vain? We must assume average intelligence, 
average religious feeling, and, especially, average moral con- 
dition. The old Church of England principle, that men bur- 
dened with any “grievous crime” should seek relief from 
confession to “any discreet and learned minister of God’s 
word,” is one whose wisdom we are not at all inclined to 
dispute ; and it is only with the extension of this reasonable 
rule from the exceptional to the general and universal, that 
we are now concerned. An elaborate defence of such exten- 
sion may be seen in one of the books at the head of this 
article ;* but, when it was published, twenty years ago, 
English High-churchmen had not gone by any means so 
far in their inculcation of Confession as they do at pre- 
sent ; and Mr. Gresley was ready to admit that “in foreign 
churches where Confession is compulsory and periodical, 
there is danger of formality” (p. 135); and that women 
may be led to rely too much on their priests (p. 137), even 
while he set forth the innumerable reasons why people 
should renew their confessions and seek “ghostly counsel” 
again and again. More recent manuals (among which 
“ Pardon through the Precious Blood,” edited by a Commit- 
tee of Clergymen, appears to be most authoritative) take 
it seemingly for granted that every one needs Confession 


* The Ordinance of Confession, by Rev. William Gresley. 
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as much as they need the perpetual pardon of God ; and the 
forms recommended for use always refer to the “last Con- 
fession,” as if the Anglican, like the Romish penitent, made 
it, as a matter of course, a regular practice. The religious life 
seems understood by these teachers to commence normally 
only by a General Confession, just as an Evangelical believes 
it to commence by “Conversion.” The vivid sense of sin- 
fulness (which is the one natural fact of the case) must, as 
they hold it, rigorously take the shape of Auricular Con- 
fession to make it available. “Mere” private contrition 
of heart and amendment of life, they treat as wholly 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, carrying with them no 
promise of Divine pardon. Not to speak disrespectfully, 
they practically affirm that a man must repent en régle 
—confess to a priest, do penance, and be absolved—or 
his repentance will still need to be repented of. Thus 
Confession has ceased to be an exceptional action, and has 
become the regular practice of a religious life. It is not 
to be applied as a specific remedy in cases of acute disease. 
It is to be used like a daily ablution, as the proper means 
of purification and health. 

Putting aside, then, cases of offenders who have com- 
mitted crimes, such as murder or robbery, rendering them 
amenable to the laws of their country,—cases in which 
not auricular but public confession ought to be practised, 
—we shall suppose the instance of a person of ordinary 
character and circumstances in the condition of mind de- 
sired by the preachers of Confession. He is sensible of his 
sinfulness, and (a point to which we shall hereafter refer) 
very much terrified by fear of hell-fire. His pastors instruct 
him that his private penitence, whatever may be its inten- 
sity, affords no sort of security that the benefits of the 
“Precious Blood” shall be applied to his particular soul, 
and that to obtain such security he must confess to a priest 
who has received at his ordination the commission, “ Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” Goaded by remorse 
and terror, he is taught further to lash his feelings to excite- 
ment by such representations as these: “Look at His 
sacred body nailed to the cross; see His flesh torn and 
mangled, dripping with blood ; this is the work of thy sins. 
Thy sins have opened His wounds and made them bleed 
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afresh ; they have torn wider the rents in His hands and 
feet.”"* Finally, he makes up his mind to come to confes- 
sion and (as he is assured) become “ clean” and safe. What 
are the moral and spiritual results likely to follow such 
an act? 

In the first place, the long and close self-examination 
which is ordered as a preliminary, may, when first prac- 
tised by a hitherto thoughtless person, very probably open 
quite a new view of a man’s own character. In some spe- 
cial cases, it may perhaps even do the invaluable service of 
teaching a self-satisfied Pharisee that he ought to put him- 
self in the place of the Publican. Some festering secrets 
of souls may be healed simply by being brought to light, 
and spectres dissolved into air by being fairly faced. Long 
cherished hatred may be tracked to its root, and a selfish 
life looked at for once as a whole in its proper colours. 
All these good results, we freely admit, may follow from 
the self-examination which is required before Confession, 
and which (it may be added) has formed a recognized por- 
tion of all metanoia, from the days of Pythagoras and 
David to our own. But how of the Confession itself? 
What good or harm is to be done to such a mind as we 
have supposed, by the process of kneeling down in a vestry 
before a clergyman, making the sign of the cross, and then 
for about a quarter of an hour (or, in some cases, for five 
or six hours) going over the events of hfe seriatim: “I 
aceuse myself of” this falsehood, that unkindness, and so 
on? If the individual be so ignorant of morals as not 
to know what is sinful and what is innocent, it must 
be a great benefit to him to receive instruction from his 
Confessor, provided always that he is—what priests un- 
fortunately, by some twist of mental conformation, seem 
very rarely to be—a sound and healthy moralist. In such a 
case, the Confessional may obviously be a useful school of 
ethics. But it is surely no small disgrace to our spiritual 
guides if it should be needed as such, and if their flocks 
have been so little instructed in the principles of upright- 
ness and charity, as not to know beforehand what is right 
and what is wrong, and to require to wait till they have 
sinned, to know what is sinful. 


* The Precious Blood, p. 20. 
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That the fear of having hereafter to confess a sin may 
sometimes possibly keep a man from committing it, is 
another argument for the usefulness of the Confessional as 
a moral agent, on which we need not enlarge. Such a 
motive would, of course, have no ethical value, and as to 
its deterrent force, may plausibly be balanced against the 
encouragement (found undoubtedly by Romish criminals, 
bandits, &c., and possibly, therefore, also by Anglicans) 
in the assurance of pardon, obtainable at any moment, by 
priestly absolution. When we have descended to so low 
a level of motive in the one case, we are called on to do 
the like in the other. 

Lastly, there is a very great and important result of the 
practice of Confession, which to some of its upholders 
doubtless appears among its chief advantages, but which 
I must be excused for classing altogether in another cate- 
gory, namely, the enormous influence given thereby to the 
priesthood over the minds of their flocks. To treat fully 
of this matter, and to trace the share of her confessors in 
building up the vast edifice of the authority of the Church 
of Rome, would need not a few paragraphs in an article, 


but several volumes. That the influence of the clergy of 
the Church of England would ever be as evil as that of 


their brethren of the Church of Rome, I am far from be- 
lieving ; but with the warning of all history before our 
eyes, he must be a bold man indeed who should desire to 
place in the hands of any priesthood on earth a power 
whose most partial misuse means ecclesiastical despotism, 
and the mental and moral slavery of all the weaker minds 
of the community. 

Turning now to the disadvantages of the practice of Con- 
fession, we may observe three points in particular : 

1. The fostering of a materialistic and mechanical view 
of religion. 

2. The enervation of the moral constitution. 

3. The desecration of the inner spiritual life by the 
exposure to a priest of the most sacred recesses of the 
penitent soul. 

1. In nearly every essay and manual on the subject of Con- 
fession, the practice is recommended as indispensable to give 
realily to repentance. So long as a man’s feelings of contri- 
tion are hid in his own bosom, or only poured out in prayer 
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to God in his chamber, of what avail (it is asked) are they? 
“To look calmly,” says the author of the essay on the 
Seven Sacraments in the Tracts for the Day (p. 59), “at the 
cry, ‘Go direct to Christ, what does it mean?... The Pro- 
testant directs the penitent to rely wholly and entirely on 
his own internal feelings ; he is not to go out of himself for 
pardon and grace. From the beginning to the end of the 
operation, it is something worked out in the mind and 
heart of the sinner.... How different is the faith of the 
Catholic Church and the practice of the Catholic penitent !” 
Very different indeed, we may truly echo, since this is as 
good an illustration as could be chosen of the difference 
between spiritual and sacerdotal religion. An operation, even 
the blessed operation of penitence and restoration, is of no 
value, it seems, in Catholic eyes, if it be merely “worked out 
in the mind and heart of the sinner.” A mere change of mind 
and heart, from the love of sin to the love of God,—the 
alpha and omega of religion,—the change for whose accom- 
plishment in the inner man some sanguine Protestants 
imagine all Catholic machinery to be honestly, though 
clumsily, designed,—this greatest of all spiritual events, 
over which Christ thought that angels rejoice in heaven, is, 
after all, we are told, most unsatisfactory and incomplete, 
if it be not accompanied by spoken confession to a priest, 
penance of outward act, and the receipt of duly autho- 
rized priestly absolution. A man who only prays in the 
chamber where Christ told him to pray, does not “go out 
of himself.” It is not “going out of” oneself to pray alone. 
That, we presume, is a mere subjective phenomenon, liable, 
as the author presently points out, to land us in grievous 
error. To “go out of” oneself, it is necessary to do a great 
deal more (at least in priestly view) than only to rise up from 
the swine’s husks in the “far country” and return to the 
Father’s feet. It is necessary to speak to a man—a real, 
tangible, audible man—not merely to the unseen and silent 
Spirit. Speaking to God is not properly a real act; and 
as for listening to His whispers in the soul of reproof or 
pardon, it is the most dangerous thing in the world. We 
must speak to the priest, and hear from the priest that 
we are absolved, and then we may know we have repented 
and are “safe.” All other knowledge, whether of the sin- 
cerity of our contrition or of the renewal of communion 
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which God has granted to us, is to be taken as mere illu- 
sion, or at best as wholly unreliable. We have not “gone 
out of ourselves” from first to last. Is it too much to say 
that this is the true, if not the only infidelity, even the 
distrust of spiritual and the reliance on physical facts, 
displayed in dealing with the very crisis of the soul's 
history ? 

The same observations apply to the subjects of Penance 
and Absolution, in which the sense of Repentance is 
assumed by the same teachers to be visionary till it has 
done something else beside undoing as far as may be the 
evil repented of; and the sense of Restoration is disallowed 
till a form of words has been pronounced over the penitent 
by the priest. 

Again, the usual practice of allotting for penance the 
repetition of certain prayers, in the Anglican as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, goes a little further in the direc- 
tion of the mechanical and the profane. Contemplating 
such a portent as a clergyman ordering, and his penitent 
performing, such an act as that of prayer to the Father in 
heaven as a punishment, or (as one of our manuals describes 
it, as an improvement on this notion) as a “token of obedi- 
ence to the Church,” we are tempted to ask, Do either con- 
fessor or penitent know what Prayer means? Do they, who 
use it, as we know, with so much constancy and reverence in 
their perpetual services, do they understand that it is some- 
thing more than a /wnzione, as the Italians say—that it may 
be life’s greatest joy, humanity’s highest glory? It cannot 
be but that such devoted men must know it. How, then, 
can they endure to make of it a “penance”? Are children 
punished by sending them to their parents’ arms, or made 
to “shew obedience” to the nurse by seeking their father’s 
face ? 

Again, the notion of Sin itself is by these Anglicans 
strangely materialized. They manifestly hold very high 
and pure conceptions of right and wrong acts and senti- 
ments; but the reasons why the sinner is to regret and 
abhor his sins are set forth in a way to lead us to imagine 
that the hatefulness of bad deeds and feelings, and the loss 
by the sinful soul of that divine light below whose plane it 
has fallen, are not by any means the sole or worst evils 
involved. The two great evils, on the contrary, seem to be, 
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first, that if the soul leaves the body in a state of sin, “it will 
be driven away from God, and be plunged into a place of 
darkness and misery for ever;’ and, secondly, that the sin- 
ner’s offences have had a part in causing the sufferings of 
Christ. “By thine uncleanness,” the penitent is advised 
to say to his soul, “thou hast scourged his body with 
the most painful stripes. Thy sins have torn wider the 
rents in his hands and feet. Thou hast had no merey on 
his adorable body,” &c.* Thus, as usual in the orthodox 
system, a man’s mind is forcibly diverted from his own 
moral guilt, to vivid images of Christ’s physical sufferings, 
which (even supposing them to have had a mysterious ante- 
dated connection with his sins) were certainly not intended 
by him to be aggravated, and therefore are not properly the 
subjects of his genuine contrition. Having really maliciously 
injured his neighbour A, or been too selfish to help B, he 
is advised not to think about his behaviour or feelings 
towards A or B, but to goad himself to tortures of remorse 
for having hurt C, who died long before he was born, and 
who he believes now reigns the King of Paradise ; while 
instead of writhing under the load of his present shame and 
guilt, he is urged to ponder on the two dangers of exposure 
at the day of judgment, and of the punishment of his sins 
in eternity. Always, it is the material consequence to him- 
self or his Saviour, not his own moral guilt, which is in- 
sisted upon. 

The conception of Sin as a series of definite wrong acts 
which can be catalocued and rehearsed, rather than as an 
evil state of the heart which God alone can fully know, 
is another instance of materialism. Unless in the case of 
heinous offences, it would seem as if the idea of a general 
confession of misdoings and omissions were, to an enlight- 
ened conscience, something almost absurd. The thing to 
be confessed above all—the only thing, in fact, which very 
much concerns us—is just what such a catalogue must omit. 
Many a man presenting a long list of actual sins to his 
confessor might obviously be immeasurably better than one 
who could hardly tax himself with the omission of a single 
tithe-giving of mint, anise or cummin, but whose heart and 
will had swerved from God altogether. 
~ * The Precious Blood, p. 20. N.B. This little book is bound in crimson, 
and is altogether as sensational as typography and literary dress can make it. 
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Finally, as regards this department of our subject, it 
ought to be carefully weighed what meaning is attached to 
the assurance, tendered to the penitent, that he is (in capi- 
tal letters) “CLEAN Now.” ‘The desire that our sins should 
never have been committed, is of course the very first sentiment 
of natural repentance ; but this being a matter which even 
God cannot change, no man, it is to be presumed, thinks 
of asking for it. Again, the desire that God should purify 
all that is evil in us now, should “give us a clean heart and 
renew aright spirit within us,” is the supreme prayer of 
every contrite soul; but it is one whose response must 
come, if it come at all, in a spiritual fact about which we 
alone may have cognizance, and concerning which a priest’s 
assurance must necessarily go for nothing. If a man find 
his spirit really “renewed,” filled with hatred of the sin he 
cherished, and of love to God and goodness, it is of the 
smallest possible consequence to him whether anybody tell 
him or not that such is the case. On the other hand, if 
he feel his heart still full of evil passions, it is a ghastly 
mockery to tell him he is “clean,” in any sense such as that 
which we are now considering. There remains, then, only 
for the word, as employed in the manuals of confessors, the 
old sense in which it was used by Hebrews and Brahmins, 
Romans and Aztees, the sense of a magical removal of guilt, 
attainable, as was supposed, by some vicarious sacrifice, a 
scape-goat, a Soma sacrifice, a taurobolia, a human victim, 
or, finally, as in the orthodox Christian view, by “the 
atoning blood of Christ.” This is not the place to criticise 
this stupendous figment of the human brain; and to most 
readers of the Theological Review it would doubtless be 
superfluous to point out how radically materialistic are 
those conceptions of guilt which admit of supposing it 
transferred, like a pecuniary debt, from one man to ano- 
ther, or to an animal or a Deity; and of weighing in 
scales as counterpoises things so disparate as moral evil 
and physical blood. But before quitting the topic of the 
materialism of High-church theology, we must record the 
remark, that even here, in the very heart and centre of its 
theory of Repentance, appears as the leading idea, not the 
ineffable yearning of the soul for spiritual re-union, but 
something wholly different; the attainment of a magical 
purification, which, so far as it can be given a definite sense, 
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seems to imply only exoneration from punishment and the 
threatened exposure “ before men and angels” at the day of 
Judgment. 

Whether such anxiety for escape from punishment be 
or be not, a proper feature of genuine penitence, is a ques 
tion which has been much obscured by the intrusion of the 
monstrous doctrine of Eternal Perdition into the natural 
view of the subject. No amount of religion or virtue could 
enable a inan willingly to renounce religion and virtue to 
all eternity ; and therefore, so long as any one believes that 
his sins may incur everlasting banishment from God, he is 
compelled to crave eagerly for the remission of their pun- 
ishment. But the moment this threat is removed, the case 
is altered. Genuine contrition occupies itself very little 
about the suffering which we may have entailed on ourselves 
by sin; nay, in cases of poignant self-reproach and remorse, 
the prospect of such suffering is undoubtedly far from 
unwelcome, but rather a relief. That “justice should 
be done,” even though we lie prostrate beneath it, is the 
noblest sentiment of the repentant soul; the one by which 
it most surely re-assumes its filial relationship to the Lord 
of Justice. To encourage an opposite frame of mind, and 
inspire urgent desire for escape from punishment, with 
recourse to such a method as priestly absolution for avoid- 
ing it, is assuredly very far from an elevating system of reli- 
gious training. The slave shrinks from the lash. The son 
cries, “Punish me, for I have deserved punishment. Only 
receive me again. Zhat is all I desire.” 

A very marked distinction has existed at all times be- 
tween the two kinds of sacrifices, those which were intended 
for a propitiation and vicarious satisfaction for sin, and 
those which were meant as expressions of love and devotion, 
and of the inner sense of the rightfulness that all man is 
and has should be given to God. The Anglican clergy, 
like the extreme Evangelicals, insist on treating the death 
of Christ in the former light, and outrun them in making 
the Eucharist a magical appropriation of that event—a 
“feeding on a sacrifice.” But the Anglicans alone of the 
two parties in the National Church have attempted to re- 
store, not only the vicarious, but the devotional type of 
sacrifice, and by their whole scheme of an ornate cultus 
and perpetual services and ceremonies, to renew in our 
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century the formalism of an earlier age. Not wholly with- 
out tenderness can we view this movement, judging it in a * 
great measure to be the result of a fervent longing to retain 
a grasp of religion amid the gathering clouds of doubt—a 
grasp unhappily fastened, not on its realities, but on its 
mere vesture and dress. But it is none the less a sad, a 
deplorable spectacle. The original idea of such sacrifice of 
formal devotion as we are speaking of, may be compared to 
a child’s delight in bringing home to his mother the weeds 
and pebbles with which he has been himself delighted in 
his daily walk. The mother accepts them lovingly as 
tokens of her child’s love ; and the child brings them again 
and again, and soon makes a habit, well nigh sacred, of 
giving them to her continually. At last it dawns on his 
mind that she cannot possibly really care for them; that 
they are of no value to her; and that she has only accepted 
them because she has understood that he meant them as 
offerings of affection. What now is he to do? Is he to go 
on viving his mother the weeds and pebbles still? He has 
nothing else to give, and his heart yearns to give something, 
and the habit has become so fixed that there seems a want 
of filial affection in discontinuing it. Very probably, then, 
he maintains the practice for a time ; but it is obvious that 
the original purpose is lost, the beauty of the action gone. 
If he persist long in keeping up the dry and now unmean- 
ing custom, a mechanical spirit inevitably creeps over his 
performance of it, and all his relations with his parent 
become falsified and distorted. At last, one day she says 
to him, “ Bring no more vain oblations. My son, give me 
thine heart. Shew thy love to me, not in gifts which I heed 
not, but in serving my other children, thy brothers.” If he 
hears this warning and still persists in presenting his paltry 
childish offerings, what hope is there for him? How is he 
ever to enter into true relations with his mother ? 

Surely the whole history of sacerdotal religion is wrapped 
up in this simple parable—save in one point only. The 





priest-taught child does not bring his own weeds and peb- 
bles to his mother. He gives them to his tutor to offer to 
her at secondhand. 

2. The second grave objection to the use of Confession, 
except in cases of extraordinary guilt, is that it must inevi- 
tably tend to enervate the moral constitution. To acquire the 
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habit of running to a priest whenever we feel penitent, or 
desire to strengthen our good resolutions, or, in fact, are pass- 
ing through any of the deeper phases of the inner life, when 
God’s spirit is striving with ours, can surely have no other 
result than to make us weaker and less able to walk alone 
with God every year of our lives. The conscience, which is 
itself to be brought to another bar, is no longer the supreme 
Judge within us. The little seed of good which is fruc- 
tifying in the depth of our hearts, may only too probably 
be killed by exposure. The more able and powerful may 
be our Confessor, the more certain is it that he must shortly 
assume in our minds a place of authority which will leave us 
small remnant of self-reliance in matters wherein our judg- 
ment may differ from his as to the rectitude of an action ; 
and if we reach the point of blindly accepting his ipse dixit 
in cases of duty against our own conscience, where are we, 
but in the net of the Jesuit’s “obedience”? Of course, as 
in every other history of the struggle between Authority 
and Freedom, there are endless fine things to be said of 
the invaluable use of authority in keeping foolish and igno- 
rant people straight, and of the terrible consequences of 
freedom to anybody short of a sage and a saint. Still, if 
we have read aright the great purpose for which God has 
made us, and are not mistaken in supposing that He sees 
it best to permit all the evil and misery which arise from 
moral freedom, sooner than leave us without it, we may 
reasonably demur to the stride which priests would take 
in curtailing that liberty, were we to allow them to be 
once more the guardians of the consciences of the nations. 
Even if the ethics taught by any “Catholic” priesthood 
were uniformly pure and high, if vile casuistry were a 
thing unknown in their books, if Catholic nations and 
individuals trained by the Confessional obviously held the 
clearest ideas of truth and uprightness, if ecclesiastical 
behaviour never betrayed signs of shuffling or crooked- 
mindedness, even if all these things were so, we should 
still gravely object to permitting the Anglican clergy, or 
any other order of clergy in the world, to assume the sway 
over men’s consciences obtained by the practice of Auricular 
Confession. As things actually are, it would seem to us 
one of the most grievous dangers to public morality to 
entrust them with such power for a generation, even though 
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we fully appreciate the lofty morality of their present in-. 
structions. 

In this, as in every other of the High-church restorations 
of Romish practices, we find ourselves drawn into discuss- 
ing as a novelty that which in truth has been an experi- 
ment tried on an enormous scale for many centuries, and of 
which there is no real need to speak save by rehearsing the 
obvious results. Which are the people of Europe whose 
characters are most straightforward and manly, who care 
most for public justice, and whose word is most gene- 
rally accepted by friends and foes as trustworthy? Is 
it the nations who have enjoyed all the supposed moral 
benefits of Auricular Confession from the Dark Ages till 
to-day,—the Spaniards, the Greeks, the Neapolitans, the 
Irish? Or does it chance that even in those Catholic 
countries an English or American heretic, the descendant 
of a dozen generations of unconfessing heretics, is believed 
on his word and trusted more readily than a native? How 
is it that M. Taine (with every wise Frencliman) points 
with envy and admiration to the public spirit and love 
of justice which, as he says, “support England on a 
million columns”? How is it that we are not learning 
public and private virtue from the priest-led nations of 
Europe, if the Confessional be the true school of good- 
ness? How is it that the ages when it reigned supreme 
and unquestioned, were worse ages than any the world 
has since beheld? How is it that we are growing a little 
more humane, a little more truthful, a little more sober, as 
the generations bear us further from the last days even of 
Protestant Confession ; while the comparison of English 
domestic morality with that of Southern Europe, and of 
English charities with those of any other land, shew that 
even as regards the virtues which the Confessional is sup- 
posed expressly to guard and to inculcate, we are no whit 
the worse for its disuse ?* 





* In connection with this subject it may be remarked, that the Fathers of 
the Reformation were all brought up on the Catholic system and never got 
beyond Catholic ethics. If some of their actions lend a shade of colour to 
Dr. Littledale’s insolent application to them of his term of ‘‘ scoundrel mar- 
tyrs,” he may look to ‘‘the hole of the pit whence they were digged,” or 
rather whence they partially lifted themselves heavenward, for their excul- 
pation. Strange to say, the only Protestant community which has hitherto 
adopted on a large scale the practice of Confession, presents some curious 
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3. Lastly, we have to consider among the objections to 
the revival of the practice of Confession, the desecrating 
influence on the spiritual life involved in the exposure of 
the recesses of the soul. The manual already quoted* says 
that penitents have two objections to Confession. One is, 
that they are afraid the clergyman will betray their secrets 
—an idle fear. The other is, that they are ashamed—a 
sentiment which ought to be conquered, because “sin not 
forgiven now will be proclaimed to our endless shame here- 
after, before men and devils, holy angels and God Himself.” 
Our inquiry is whether this latter sentiment be wholly a 
bad one, which a man will be permanently the better for 
disregarding and trampling on? This is a very important 
point in the whole subject we are considering ; and to do 
it justice we must pause an instant to define what is the 
nature of the shame in question. 

There is, first, the kind of shame which consists in the 
pain of exposure, the sense that we are fallen in the esteem 
of the person who learns our guilt,-and perhaps have be- 
come the object of his contempt. To those in whom the sen- 
timent which phrenologists style Love of Approbation is 
strongly developed, shame of this sort is torture; and to 
all, save the most hardened, it is probably one of the bitter- 
est drops in the cup of life. Now it is clear that it is this 
common kind of shame which the advocates cf Confession 
have in their mind as the chief obstacle to the practice, 
because they constantly insist that the sinner had better 
make up his mind to compound for the shame of telling his 
sin to his priest, because “sin not forgiven now will be 
proclaimed to our endless shame hereafter, before men and 
devils, holy angels and God Himself.’+ (How anything is 
to be proclaimed before God hereafter, which by implication 
features of resemblance to Catholic characteristics—features which must needs 
be moulded by the practice in question, since in all doctrinal matters the 
Methodist and the Papist represent the opposite poles of Christian theology. 
Both Romanist and Methodist, however, accepts it as a part of the discipline 
of his Church to lay open at stated intervals the state of his conscience, in 
the one case to his priest, and in the other to his classmates. And both 
Romanist and Methodist are distinguished among the members of Christian 
churches by a type of character, in which the theological virtues are apt painfully 
to overbalance the secular, and sanctity itself seems not altogether divorced 
from qualities of slyness and astuteness from which old English Church piety 
is utterly free. 


* Pardon through the Precious Blood. + Ibid., p. 15. 
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must be concealed from Him now, we cannot stop to con-. 
sider.) Thus Confession is represented rather in the light 
of a security for secresy, than, as some liberal writers 
have more charitably supposed it, an outburst of honesty. 
It is recommended as a wise plan for confining to the 
ear of a single clergyman secrets which, if not so judi- 
ciously guarded, will infallibly be published hereafter to 
the sound of the Last Trumpet. Some shame and ex- 
posure the sinner is assured he must needs endure. Who 
would not seize the opportunity of limiting the disgrace to 
a single auditor, rather than incur the terrible penalty of 
being pilloried before the assembled universe—which of 
course will have nothing better to do than to stand aghast 
and listen to the long catalogue of our misdemeanours ? 
Now, putting aside this piece of ecclesiastical bribery, let 
us hold to the point of the moral advantage or disadvan- 
tage of braving the shame of exposure so far as to confess 
our sins to a priest. Is the process likely to be ethically 
beneficial or the reverse? . It would seem that the pain in 
question is of very varied influence on the characters of 
those who endure it. To estimate its results aright, we 
must distinguish carefully between the effects of being ex- 
posed involuntarily and publicly, and to all our little world 
at once ; or of being exposed voluntarily only to one person, 
and under peculiar conditions of penitence pleading on our 
behalf for a restoration of esteem. And, again, we must 
distinguish between the exposure of great sins, proving our 
whole life to have been a hollow pretence, or that of such 
ordinary weaknesses as do not entirely forfeit our claim to 
respect. Public involuntary exposure of great sins com- 
monly proves too overwhelming an agony to leave the soul 
any sufficient balance of self-respect or hope enabling it 
even to retain such virtues as were previously preserved. 
The miserable swindler, or immoral woman, under such dis- 
grace, sinks commonly in despair, if not in drunkenness, 
into complete moral collapse. Only in exceptional cases 
does public involuntary exposure of either vice or crime, 
clearing away all fogs of self-deception, leave behind it 
strength of character and religious or conscientious feeling 
sufficient to enable the fallen person to start afresh from 
new ground, and become virtuous in a truer sense than 


> 
ever. As all who have studied the characters of children, 
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or of persons convicted of crime, are well aware, this shame 
of exposure is a punishment to be used with extremest cau- 
tion ; very useful as a threat, but nearly always injurious 
as an actual infliction. It is doubtless most unwholesome 
for any one to go on bearing an entirely false character with 
those around him, and to be placed upon a pedestal when 
he deserves to be on a gibbet; or to be allowed to weave 
a romance of self-exculpation and glorification when he 
actually merits nothing but blame and compassion.* Even 
the sudden downfall of absolute disgrace may be less dan- 
gerous than this. But, as a rule, public exposure of guilt 
is a terrible and most perilous trial, to which they who 
understand human nature best are most reluctant to expose 
any fellow-creature whose reclamation is possible by other 
means. 

Does it follow that private voluntary exposure—a very 
much milder process, no doubt—is a particularly healthful 
one? The pang of shame once passed, is passed for ever. 
No one can ever feel it again in its sharpness. Is it good 
to have it behind us in our experience, as a thing we have 
gone through and know the worst of; or to have it always 
before us as a formless horror of warning? I may be 
wrong in my conclusion, but it seems to me that the pain 
we should feel the first time we practised Auricular Con- 
fession would leave us harder and more shameless ever 
after. It might seem to us right to endure it. I can readily 
imagine a stern sense of self-revenge and thirst for expia- 
tion making a man force his lips to utter his own condem- 
nation, as Cranmer held his guilty hand in the fire. But 
it does not follow that the penance, even if undertaken in 
the purest spirit of contrition, would leave us any the 
better for practising it. 

This maiter, however, is one on which I do not wish to 
insist. The important point seems to be that of which the 
advocates of Confession take no notice, namely, that there 
is another kind of shame beside the shame of exposure 
There is a shame which has nothing to do with the “ What 
will he think of me?’—which is all they ever seem to con- 











* This is said to be peculiarly the case with inmates of Penitentiaries, who 
invariably enter them with a rigmarole of a history taken out of a penny 
novelist, and with whom no real reformation ever begins till they admit this 
pseudo-biograpby to be a lie, and tell the plain facts of their lives, 
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template. It cannot be a dream that there is a spiritual, no 
less than a physical, modesty implanted in all natures save 
the very lowest; and if there be such a sentiment, the mode 
by which it can most grossly be outraged is assuredly by the 
revelation to a human being of that which passes at the very 
meeting-place between the repentant soul and God. The 
shame of such violation of all the sanctities of the spiritual 
temple as is included in the idea of a “ General Confession,” 
or “making a clean breast” to a priest, seems (to one to 
whom the idea has not been familiarized) something actu- 
ally portentous; something which must leave the soul which 
has thus exposed itself no shelter evermore even in the 
deepest recesses of the spiritual world. To have our whole 
past laid bare, if only in the crude, imperfect way in which 
words can describe it ; to talk to a man of all that is most 
awful, most agonizing, and yet (if we have repented and 
been restored) most inexpressibly tender and sacred in our 
memories ; to uncover every grave of dead sins in our “ God's 
Acre,” and exhume the contents for the autopsy of an 
ecclesiastical coroner,—all this is so purely shocking to 
the unsophisticated sense, that we feel as if, before it could 
be done, the soul must be drugged with false excitements. 
Of course we shall be told that it is to no ordinary human 
friend that auricular confession is made, but to a priest who 
stands as the representative of God, and holds the keys of 
remission from Him. Of the monstrous nature of the last 
pretension I shall not now speak; but of the fact that it 
zs our priest, and not our brother, mother, friend, to whom 
we are called on to make confession, is an aggravation 
of the evil complained of, not a mitigation of it. Love, 
deep and perfect, the union of two souls filled with the 
same love to God, and wont to approach Him together, may 
indeed justify, because it sanctifies, confidences and self- 
revelations which would be hateful if made to one less near 
or dear. Though even in the tenderest friendship it is 
certain that many reservations must be made, yet a great 
deal which no one else may know, may, without any 
violation of what we have named spiritual modesty, be con- 
fided to the one who is “soul of our soul,” the nearest to us 
of created beings, though yet far less near than our God.* 
~ * Tt is remarkable that the Mosaic law of Confession says nothing about a 
priest, but makes the penitent confess to his companion. 
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sut the relation of penitent and confessor, as understood 
by Christian churches, has nothing whatever to do with 
this union of hearts. There is nothing reciprocal in it, nor 
does the penitent suppose the priest has any interest in 
him beyond one of pure benevolence. For obvious reasons, 
it becomes especially dangerous and shocking for any such 
natural human affections to subsist where the sexes of the 
two are opposite. The confessor is not a friend, and has 
none of a friend's sacred rights. But he claims, on the 
other hand, to be just that very thing which it is most 
dangerous to employ, namely, a human “go-between,” stand- 
ing in the place of God to us, and therefore hindering us 
from accomplishing that one act wherein lies salvation, 
namely, looking straight up to God, and enduring as best 
we may the awful Light of Light shining full on our dark- 
ness. The intervention of a priest in such a moment must 
be tantamount, I conceive, to nullifying half the purifying 
power of repentance ; and, further, it must establish in our 
minds a tribunal which is not that of the Holy Spirit within 
us,—a Pardoner who is not our God. To get behind and 
beyond this priestly interloper, and once more come directly 
to the Father, must ever after be tenfold more difficult. 
In fact, I seriously question whether any man long accus- 
tomed to auricular confession can really so break the law of 
association of ideas as to thrust aside in hours of penitence 
the thought of his confessor and what de will say, and think 
only simply of God against whom he has sinned, and to 
whom he desires once more to bring his sin-stained heart. 
We have now seen reason to doubt that the endurance of 
the lower form of shame felt by a penitent in confession 
would be of moral advantage ; and we have seen (I appre- 
hend) excellent reason for believing that the violation of 
sacred feelings which would form the higher shame, would 
prove spiritually injurious in an almost indefinite degree. 
For those sickly natures to whom self-exposure is not a 
pain, but a pleasure, and who talk of their spiritual ail- 
ments to their priest as readily as they detail their phy- 
sical weaknesses to their doctor, there is obviously no worse 
peril than that of the presentation, in guise of a self-denying 
duty, of a practice which is re lly to them a vicious self- 
indulgence, ruinous to all simplicity and purity of heart. 
Are we then, it is perhaps asked, never to be altogether 
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true to any one, never to stand wholly revealed to one single 
fellow-creature? Goethe says that we all have that con- 
cealed in our hearts which if revealed would make us an 
object of abhorrence to those who love us. Is this night- 
mare to haunt us for ever, and are we never to cast it off 
and feel. we are free and honest, and may look the world in 
the face ? 

I believe that some feelings like these are at the bottom 
of a good deal of the favour which the suggestion of a 
revival of Confession has met with in England, and they 
have a right undoubtedly to be weighed in our estimate of 
its benefits and ill results. If I am not mistaken, the sen- 
timent in question is essentially one belonging to what may 
be termed the second period of youth. We are, then, still 
in the age of fervent enthusiasms and of very partial self- 
knowledge. We have violated our early vows of heroic 
virtue, and are sore with the bruises of our falls. At such 
an age we naturally feel an intense desire to come into 
closest communion with the souls we love, and to be utterly 
and truly known to them, never cheating them of affection 
which we feel we do not deserve. We are tempted to pour 
out all the accusations against ourselves which even exag- 
gerated self-reproach can dictate. But in later life, and with 
calmer judgment, we recognize that such “auricular confes- 
sions” of love and friendship are in no way needful to place 
even the tenderest relationships on a footing of absolute can- 
dour and veracity. Nay, we learn to know that it is so im- 
possible to see ourselves altogether truthfully (our own breath 
obscuring the mirror in which we attempt to gaze), and 
still more impossible to convey to another mind by spoken 
words what we truly are, that it is in reality little or no 
gain to genuine mutual understanding to interchange such 
confidences. If we do not add the history of our virtues 
to those of our faults ; describe where we conquered as well 
as where we fell; how we struggled, no less than when we 
yielded to temptation ; in a word, paint all the lights as 
well as all the shadows of our lives, we are in fact giving 
our friend a picture of ourselves as false in its own way as 
mere self-laudation would be in another. What sincerity 
really demands in friendship is, that there should be nothing 
in our outward conduct or inward desires or intentions now, 
which if our friend should see and understand would alter 
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his opinion of us for the worse. He has a right to unlock 
our hearts, and see all that is there. God alone has right 
of entrance into the deep chambers of memory. 

Thus, then, I apprehend, the thirst for self-revelation, 
which may lead some young or weak spirits to the Confes- 
sional, is one always to be outgrown with advancing wis- 
dom. Still more certainly must it, [ apprehend, be out- 
grown by advancing spiritual life, till a point be reached 
wherein Divine communion, ever enjoyed in the depths of 
the soul, would render the suggestion of such an exposure 
hateful as that of any other sacrilege. 

To sum up the argument of the present paper. The 
advantages to be derived from the practice of Confession, the 
benefits of self-knowledge, moral instruction and priestly 
guardianship, cannot be weighed against the evils it in- 
volves,—the materializing of penitence, the enervation of 
the moral nature, the desecration of the spiritual life. A 
method of combating sin which involves evils of such 
magnitude, becomes itself an evil. Even supposing that 
every tale of grossness and misuse be nothing but malig- 
naut falsehood, enough and more than enough remains in 
the inherent mischief of the practice of Confession to urge 
every friend of morality and religion to oppose it to the 
utmost of his power. 


What is the trueConfession? The lifewhich should be open 
aud honest as the day, and yet whose inner spriugs should 
rise for ever pure in hidden depths where no defilement may 
reach them? It is not very hard to picture what such a 
life might be. Men go about to urge us to confess our sins 
alone, and to confess them to a single priest, while they 
are content that we keep closest silence to our nearest and 
dearest concerning much that we are and more that we think. 
Let them extend their nections of honesty a little further.* 





* The self-told story of the lady (The World and the Church, p. 225) who 
went secretly from her father’s house to Confession to Mr. Goodwin in a Lon- 
don church, and kept all her doings a mystery’ till after some interviews, is a 
very good sample of the way in which Auricular Confession makes a man or 
woman more honest. To tell our past sins to a stranger who has no natural 
right to know anything about us, while we hide our whole present course of 
action and thinking from the parents, brothers and sisters whose love and 
confidence we continue to accept,—this forsooth is to be specially pious and 
truthful ! 
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Let them bid us speak out what we think, and live out what 
we speak; seem what we are, and be what we seem. 
Let them exhort us to have no secrets, save of sins long 
since repented and passed into God’s keeping; and of gene- 
rous deeds, in regard to which the left hand may not know 
what the right has done. Let them bid us strive for that noble 
state wherein we should feel assured that nothing could ever 
be discovered concerning us, in word, deed or thought, which 
would not make those who love us already love us still more. 
And then let them add one counsel more concerning a part 
of life which in old times men heeded most of all should be 
honest, but which in these days is wrapped by thousands 
of us in a haze of obscurity, if not of deception. Let them 
bid us confess before friends and foes, everywhere, and at all 
times when the avowal may be called for, what we in our 
inmost hearts believe concerning God and duty and immor- 
tality, so that neither the fear of forfeiting the worldly 
advantages of orthodoxy on one side, or that of meeting 
the sneer of scepticism on the other, shall drive us one 
step out of the straight path of absolute sincerity. 

In a recent sermon, Mr. Martineau spoke of keeping 
secrets “not from God, but with Him; and advised his 
hearers to make it a rule “not to speak of everything which 
passes between the soul and God ; not to betray every bur- 
den He lays upon us, but to reserve somewhat which shall 
be His and ours alone.” Between such a lesson as this and 
that of the Anglican Manuals of Confession which we have 
now reviewed, there seems to lie the whole width of the 
moral and spiritual horizon. 


YRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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IIIl.—SAINT-SIMON AND ENFANTIN. 


Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism ; a Chapter in the His- 
tory of Socialism in France. By Arthur J. Booth, M.A. 
Longmans. 1871. 

Saint-Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux. Par M. G. Hubbard. 
Paris. 1857. 

(uvres Choisies de C.-H. de Saint-Simon. (Three Vols.) 
Bruxelles. 1859. 

(Luvres de Saint-Simon et @Enfantin, précédées de deux 
Notice s Historiqu 8. (Vols. IL—XXIII.) Paris. 1865-8. 


SAINT-SIMONISY, as a distinct school of Socialistic thought, 
has been dead for thirty-eight years ; and the story of its 
short-lived existence is now little more than a curious epi- 
sode of the eventful Diz Ans chronicled by M. Louis Blanc. 
But the chief leaders of movements in the direction of 
social reform are generally far in advance of their own age ; 
and it is only subsequent years that can see all the drift 
and force of the impulse they have set on foot. This was 
greatly the case with Saint-Simon and with the brilliant 
school, even allowing all its vagaries, led by Enfantin. 
Their influence upon French society has been deep and per- 
manent; and the story is still so little familiar to English 
readers as to render a sketch of it not superfluous. 


I. 


Claude-Henri, Comte de Saint-Simon, born at Paris in 
1760, belonged to one of the noblest and most ancient of 
French families, and was nearly related to the famous Duc 
de Saint-Simon, who had already added to the other glories 
of the family name that of a literary reputation. Between 
the Duke who scorned all gens de peu, and his descendant 
who taught a social philosophy meant to exalt labour to 
the highest rank, there appears a strange opposition ; yet 
the family prestige and the sentiment of what nobility 
must always mean to a character of any manliness, seem 
best to explain the life of Henri Saint-Simon. The ambi- 
tion of doing something great in the world possessed him 
from his earliest years. “Souvenez-vous, M. le Comte, que 
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vous avez de grandes choses 4 faire,” were the words with 
which, at the age of seventeen, he ordered his servant to 
awake him every morning. His education was carefully 
attended to, though he complained in later years that he 
had been taught too much, and allowed to reflect too little. 
Already, when he was only thirteen, he had refused to 
take his first communion, from a hatred to anything like 
hypocrisy ; and this, together with a general waywardness 
and obstinacy in his boyhood, brought upon him the bitter 
displeasure of his father. In 1779 he sailed for America, 
as officer in a French regiment, to take part in the war of 
Independence. Here he fought under Bouillé and Wash- 
ington with honour through five campaigns, and gained the 
order of Cincinnatus. An interesting letter from Saint- 
Simon to his father is printed in the Historical Notice pre- 
ceding the @uvres, and sets the character of the young 
soldier in a pleasing light. He dates from the camp before 
Brinston Hill, where he has been “en correspondance assez 
suivie de bombes avec MM. les Anglais,” modestly tells 
the story of his campaigns, and pleads eagerly for indul- 
gence at his father’s hands for the wildness of his youth. 
He was beginning to discover already, however, that his 
was not to be a military career. The war in itself, though 
he took a zealous part in its perils and honours, did not 
interest him so much as the end for which the war was 
being carried on. He saw that the American Revolution 
must be the beginning of a movement which would touch 
every civilized country and effect the greatest social changes. 
It was in the direction of this social revolution that his 
thoughts were constantly turned ; and the soldier changed 
into the philosopher. On his return to Europe in 1783, he 
soon became weary of the idleness of garrison life, and 
travelled in Holland, and afterwards in Spain, where he 
employed himself in a design for connecting Madrid with 
the sea by acanal. The breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution brought him back to his own country. It is not 
the least singular feature of Saint-Simon’s life that he 
lived in France during the whole of the revolutionary 
period, and gave his cordial approval to the social changes 
which took place, without allowing himself to be dragged 
into the conflict of parties. He renounced his titles, made 
strongly revolutionary speeches as President of the Electoral 
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Assembly of Falvy, his commune, lost the fortunes which 
would have come to him from his mother and two uncles, 
and was for eleven months preceding the fall of Robespierre 
in prison as a suspect ; but the events of the period, though 
he took no very important part in them, had their full 
effect upon his inquisitive and restless mind. On his re- 
lease from prison, he went into business and met with 
success ; but after a few years he and his partner quarrelled, 
and the partner went off with the lion’s share of the pro- 
fits. It was at this moment, at the age of thirty-seven, 
that Saint-Simon determined to begin his education again ; 
and this he accomplished, not only by attending lectures 
and attaching to himself some of the leading scientific men 
of the time, but also by systematically, and to the great 
damage of his reputation, making acquaintance through 
actual experience with as many conditions as possible of 
human life. This course he expressly defended as being 
worthy of a philosopher, asserting in one of his writings 
that his esteem for himself had increased in proportion as 
his reputation with other men had suffered; though, if a 
man were to give himself up to bad manners and hurtful 
society only for the sake of excitement or pleasure, nothing, 
he declared, could be more fatal. Only the end would 
justify such hazardous means. This abandonment of him- 
self to a scientific object seems to have governed all the 
rest of Saint-Simon’s life. In 1801, he married an accom- 
plished woman, in order to be able to gather about him a 
brilliant circle of literary and scientific persons who might 
afford him instruction ; and in the year following, he divorced 
his wife, not because of any insuperable dislike or incom- 
patibility of temper or taste, but, if we are to believe 
M. Hubbard, his admiring biographer, in the hope of ob- 
taining the hand of Madame de Stael. Saint-Simon shed 
tears before the municipal officer who made out the deed 
of divorce, and M. Hubbard thinks we have in these tears 
the clue to all the philosopher's life——the perpetual sacri- 
fice of his affections to his intelligence. Madame de Stael 
was, however, not to be won, and we hear nothing more 
about any matrimonial schemes. At Geneva, whither he 
had gone to be near to Coppet, Saint-Simon published his 
first work. Few copies were printed, and the pamphlet 
was so little noticed that even his literary executor did not 
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become aware of its existence until some time after the . 
author’s death. From Geneva he went to Germany, where 
he became confirmed in his belief in science, but more than 
ever dissatisfied with existing French methods. In En- 
gland, too, he had already travelled, after the Peace of 
Amiens, but found nothing afloat there, “no capital new 
idea.” Meanwhile his resources were exhausted, and he 
was reduced to holding a wretched clerkship at the Mont 
de Picté, at £40 ayear. From this position he was rescued 
by the generosity of a former servant, Diard, who took him 
to his home, and provided him with the means of continuing 
his studies and of bringing out his first important work 
This book, Lntroduction aux Travaux Scientifiques du 19° 
Siecle, which, like everything else that Saint-Simon under- 
took, is incomplete, he did not publish, but sent copies of 
it to a select list of savants. It obtained little notice. The 
copy sent to M. de Lacépéde, a naturalist, and at that time 
President of the Senate, was bought at an auction some 
years later with its leaves still uncut. A third work also 
appeared during this period ; but in 1810 Diard died, and 
Saint-Simon was again reduced to distress. Of the savants 
of Paris to whom he made an appeal, Cuvier was the only 
one who came forward with help and encouragement ; but 
soon afterwards an arrangement was made with his family 
which secured him a moderate income. From this time, 
his character and writings began to gain him both friends 
and disciples. Among the former were MM. Laffitte and 
Ternaux, leading men in the liberal party after the Bourbon 
restoration, Louis Courier, Béranger, and Rouget de I'Isle, 
author of the MJarseillaise, and with less fame of a Song of 
Labour inspired by Saint-Simon. Among the disciples 
were Augustin Thierry, the accomplished historian of the 
Norman Conquest, and at a later period Auguste Comte, 
who for seven years worked under and with Saint-Simon. 
The labours of Saint-Simon were now turned more in 
the direction of the practical improvement of the industrial 
classes of the community, than towards general science. 
Besides a work in four volumes, entitled [’Jndustrie, to 
which he prefixed a motto that became oracular for his 
disciples, Zout par (Industrie, tout pour elle, he started a 
newspaper called the Organisateuwr, which made a sensation 
and had at first a success. An article in this paper brought 
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upon him in 1820 a public prosecution, for moral compli- 
city in the recent assassination of the Duc de Berri. Saint- 
Simon’s argument had been a bold one. If fifty of the best 
workers of France in every grade, fifty leading men of 
science in each sort, fifty best artists, fifty best artizans in 
each kind of manual labour,—in all, the three thousand 
best labourers in the country,—were suddenly to be cut 
off, France would not only be sorry, but would not recover 
from such a loss for a generation at least. But suppose 
France to keep these three thousand, while she has the 
misfortune to lose in one day Monsieur the King’s brother, 
M. le Duc d’Angouléme, and Madame Ja Duchesse de Bour- 
bon, and all the great officers of the Crown, and all the 
Ministers of State, Cardinals, Bishops, Prefects, and so on, 
and, finally, the ten thousand richest owners of land, the 
“upper ten thousand,” this accident would certainly grieve 
the French people, because they are kind-hearted and could 
not look with indifference upon the disappearance of so 
many compatriots ; but the loss would cause only a sen- 
timental grievance ; no political hurt to the commonwealth 
would result from it, for it would be quite easy to fill up 
the empty places. In four letters to the jury, Saint-Simon 
explained away all that appeared disloyal or seditious in 
this language, chiefly by insisting on the obvious good sense 
which the article displayed ; and the jury acquitted him. 
This trial brought round Saint-Simon many of the younger 
and more ardent politicians of the day, among whom we 
must notice one who became afterwards a chief apostle, 
M. Bazard. 

In the prosecution of his literary labours, Saint-Simon had 
far exceeded his small income, and the year 1823 found 
him hopelessly in debt, and with suicide as the only resource 
open to him. fut the attempt failed, and some friends 
found him still living, and philosophizing over the possibi- 
lity of a man thinking with seven slugs in his brain. The 
same year added to the list of his friends M. Olinde Rodri- 
gues, who afterwards became his executor and the chief 
link connecting his memory with the school which took 
his name. Against the acquisition of this friend must be set 
off the separation of Comte from Saint-Simon. The third 
volume of the Catéchisme des Industriels, published in 1824, 
was entirely from the pen of Comte, who acknowledged that 
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he could go with his master only in the scientific part of his . 
philosophy. To this volume Saint-Simon appended a note, 
praising the manner in which his disciple had accomplished 
his portion of the task, but explaining that Comte had 
raised to the first rank of importance some parts of his sys- 
tem which he himself could consider only as secondary. 
At this point, Comtism diverges from Saint-Simonism. 
Ardent admirers of Saint-Simon, like M. Hubbard, declare 
that the leading ideas of the Positivism which Comte taught 
a little later are to be found in Saint-Simon’s works, and 
amongst them even the famous law of the three stages of 
development, the theological, the metaphysical, the positive. 
On the other hand, the followers of Comte generally deny 
any such origin for his system, and declare Saint-Simon to 
have been incapable even of understanding Comtism. The 
influence, however, of Saint-Simon’s positive phraseology in 
the writings of his seven-years’ disciple is indisputable ; and 
it cannot injure the fame of so original a writer as Comte, 
that he had a forerunner leading the way to his fuller 
exposition. 

Three works of great importance appeared from the pen 
of Saint-Simon during the last two years of his life ; to two 
of them we will in a moment return. On the 19th of May, 
1825, Saint-Simon died, surrounded by attached friends, to 
whom he spoke with enthusiasm about the great social 
reforms which they were on the way to accomplish. “TI tell 
you,” he said, “the fruit is ripe; you have only to pluck it.” 
“Remember that in order to accomplish anything great, it 
is necessary to be enthusiasts. The only end of every effort 
throughout my life has been to secure to all the members 
of society the greatest possible room for the development of 
their faculties.” Three days later, when the funeral train 
drew up at the entrance of Pére la Chaise, and the official 
in charge of the cemetery asked where were the relatives of 
the deceased, there was no reply ; but when he asked where 
were the friends, every voice answered. For M. Heuri, ci- 
devant Comte de Saint-Simon, had run a career strange as 
the features of the times through which he had lived, and 
in his death was surrounded, not by his family, but by dis- 
ciples. Such a man would be, perhaps, in every aspect of 
his life too much the student and philosopher to be very 
sociably disposed. He used to say that he liked to talk with 
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one person, not with many ; “the human race was not suf- 
ficiently advanced for three to talk together with any profit.” 
Still it is essential to notice that, whatever disabilities his 
character suffered under, he had the power, given to so few, 
of attaching men of remarkable character and weight person- 
ally to himself. The real strength of Saint-Simon possibly 
is shewn far more in the existence of the circle of enthu- 
siastic followers whom he left behind him, than in anything 
that he either wrote or said. 

During his lifetime, Saint-Simon never gained the popu- 
lar ear for his systematic teaching. It was left to his dis- 
ciples to shew the true place which he had earned as a 
social reformer. From such men as Fourier and Owen he 
was distinguished by his work lying, not in carrying out 
experimental schemes, but in laying the foundations of a 
social philosophy upon which others might build. It was 
in harmony with this conception, which he himself held of 
his special task, that his writings cover so wide a field of 
speculation. For social reform, using the words in a broad 
sense, can never be simply a matter either of economy or of 
temporary expediency. It is entangled both with religion 
and with science ; with religion, because it demands a prin- 
ciple upon which the new and better order of society shall 
be established, and looks for a sanction for that principle ; 
with science, because we cannot believe human organiza- 
tions to be a work of chance, and therefore seek to know 
the laws by which the progress of society is achieved. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that any one devoting his life 
to socialist questions should be led in his speculations over 
a wide range of subjects. The fundamental thought in all 
Saint-Simon’s writings is his profound belief in the possible 
perfection of the human race. The Golden Age, which men 
had delighted to think of as in a remote past, he looked for 
in the not distant future. In his scientific works, which 
are works seldom of scientific detail, but mostly of what he 
called general science, or the philosophy of science, he 
attempted to shew the laws according to which the next 
steps in the evolution of society must follow. In his eco- 
nomical or industrial works, he attacked the other end of 
the logical scale, and instructed the working classes of the 
community how they were to claim their rightful place, and 
how, with orderly behaviour and loyalty to the powers that 
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be, to combine an irresistible pressure upon society, which 
must eventually subvert the existing and intolerable order 
of things. In his religious works, he attempted to deduce 
a new religion from the primitive Christianity, avowedly 
utilizing for his one object, the re-organization of society, 
the power of the religious sentiment in man. 

Passing over the scientific works, which abound in amus- 
ing and original speculations, we shall perhaps give the best 
notion of Saint-Simon’s method and manner by sketching 
the argument of the first portion of the Catéchisme des In- 
dustriels. An industriel he defines as one who works in 
order to put into possession of the various members of the 
community the means of satisfying their wants or their 
tastes. The industrial class, as thus defined, ought to hold 
the foremost place in society, because it can do without the 
rest, while they cannot do without it: “tout se faisant par 
lYindustrie, tout doit se faire pour elle.” But the existing 
fact is that labour holds a quite subordinate rank in every 
civilized country; and the chief social question conse- 
quently is, how to alter this state of things, how to put the 
industrial class into full possession of its rightful place. 
The only means which offer for accomplishing this is to 
open the eyes of working men both to their power and to 
their claim. So far from this step being likely to promote 
insurrection and disorder, the only way by which peace 
can be maintained in the future is to throw the governing 
power into the hands of the workers; and this for the 
simple reason that the wish of the great majority of labourers 
in a civilized nation always is to be governed as cheaply as 
possible, as /ittle as possible, and as well as possible, the last 
requisite meaning only, so as most certainly to ensure tran- 
quillity. It is exactly the industrial class which is most 
interested in public economy, in limiting arbitrary power, 
and in the conservation of order. Peace can be in danger 
only while it depends upon the will of a privileged class. 
The power to effect this social revolution lies already vir- 
tually in the hands of the industricls, for they form twenty- 
four twenty-fifths of the population, and all that they need 
is union among themselves. While this union is still want- 
ing, the epoch, such as that in which we now find ourselves, 
is one of transition. It is necessary to have the eye fixed 
upon a definite form of the future. In the future we ought 
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to aim at, the industrial class is to be at the top of the 
social scale. By its leading members, it will administer 
the public purse, make the laws, and fix the rank which 
the other classes are to hold, giving to each a place of im- 
portance proportionate to the service it pays to labour. It 
is true, an army and police and lawyers will be needed, and 
proprietors of land and capitalists are not to be forced to 
engage in business pursuits ; but these and all other non- 
productive classes are to exert an influence in the commu- 
nity quite subordinate to the will of the working and 
dominant class. That this is inevitably the future before 
us, Saint-Simon continues, may be gathered in the following 
four ways. First, from a review of the gradual growth of 
the power of the industrial class in past times. Secondly, 
simple good sense points out that since men have always 
toiled for the amelioration of their lot, the natural drift of 
society must be to the recognition of its most useful mem- 
bers as at the same time properly its most powerful. 
Thirdly, work is the source of all the virtues ; consequently, 
the moral law, human and divine, summons the workers 
to the leading place. Fourthly, the progress of society is 
analogous to that of the individual; in infancy, the child 
has to be governed, in youth he can be taught; so in past 
ages, military or feudal repression has been necessary for 
the education of the race ; but as society develops, arbitrary 
power is less required, and the community will become 
self-administrative. The only or chief difficulty which lies 
in the way of this social revolution is that of finding a 
means of putting into harmonious co-operation for this 
single end science, public education, religion, the fine arts 
and legislation ; that is, in finding a means of making sa- 
vants, theologians, artists and the present ruling class, con- 
cur in a social change favourable to the industrial popu- 
lation. After forty-five years of labour, Saint-Simon has 
arrived at these means, and with the help of his disciple 
Comte in the third volume, will propound them in this 
catechism. Briefly, the means are Instruction and Organi- 
zation. How greatly the first is needed may be seen at 
once on looking at the present practice of working-men. 
Obviously they are not educated to know their true supe- 
riority and dignity; for, one and all, they are glad to 
escape from their position as workers into the non-working 
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class. This nearly universal mistake is evidence of the . 


degree to which society is still encumbered with the débris 
of feudalism. As to the Organization, it is to grow up 
gradually on a plan given in detail elsewhere, and beginning 
with a few intelligent men in Paris will spread over France, 
and from France to the rest of the world. Two questions 
further Saint-Simon delights to ask and answer. Will the 
new order of things be consistent with the retention of 
monarchy? Yes, very possibly ; only the king must him- 
self become an industriel. And what course ought the 
industrial classes to take in the political contests of the 
day? They are to throw their whole weight to the support 
of the left and right centre, the liberal-conservatives and 
the conservative-liberals ; they are not to take up with any 
extreme party, because all that they want is time and 
national tranquillity in order to develop their inevitably 
advancing power. 

Early in 1825, the year of his death, Saint-Simon pub- 
lished his Nouveaw Christianisme, a work which it is the 
more proper to notice because it was taken by his disciples 
a little later as the chief oracle the master had left them. 
A preface, written by Rodrigues and accepted by Saint- 
Simon, was meant to smooth the transition from the tone 
of thought hitherto maintained in his writings to the purely 
religious tone of this work. But it is scarcely needed. The 
drift is everywhere the same; the chief peculiarity of the 
Nouveau Christianisme being the respect it shews for the 
religious sentiment as not only ineradicable, but the most 
potent agency in human nature. A weaker feature of the 
book is the almost studied ambiguity in which some lead- 
ing terms are allowed to remain. The word God is used 
without any definition of the sense in which it is taken ; 
although it is certain from passages in Saint-Simon’s earlier 
writings that he must have held a conception of God 
widely different from that which the word would raise in 
the mind of an ordinary Christian reader. This is well 
pointed out in the interesting essay prefixed to the Quvres 
Choisies, the writer remarking justly that the word God is 
one that allows of no equivocal use ; we must either banish 
it from the vocabulary, or state clearly the sense in which 
it is employed. Saint-Simon did not live to remedy the 
defect, and the school which took his name broke up in 
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one case upon this very point. Confusion about the mean- 
ing of the cardinal word in religion opened the door to all 
kinds of speculations, while it left Saint-Simonism without 
decisive rule in the critical question of the personality of 
the Deity. Consequently, Déistes wu verso, Panthéistes au 
recto ! 

The Nouveau Christianisme is in the form of a catechism ; 
and Novateur chiefly aims to convince Conservateur that 
the time is come for the religion of Jesus Christ, which 
has never yet had a full and fair chance in the world, to 
become the universal religion of mankind. This great re- 
ligion, he declares, is not the system known as Christianity 
in the Catholic Church, nor is it any form of Protestantism, 
nor is it any philosophical abstraction. Its central prin- 
ciple is contained in the words, Men ought to act towards 
one another as brethren. It was this, and this solely, that 
Jesus Christ came to teach ; and it is to a modification of 
this, suited to the necessities of our own times, that we 
ought now to return. In its new form, the principle stands 
thus; Religion is to guide society towards one great end, 
namely, the improvement, moral and physical, of the con- 
dition of the poorest and most numerous classes. This 
new Christianity will have its moral law, its forms of wor- 
ship and its creed ; but of these three, the first will have 
a vast ascendancy over the other two, and will follow 
directly from the principle just stated. In subordination 
to this, all the resources of art are to be employed to make 
the worship of God impressive; the eloquence of the 
preacher is to be used to set forth the miserable fate of the 
man whose conduct deserves public disapproval, and to 
inflame the soul with philanthropic ardour ; with the same 
end in view, poetry is to provide the noblest hymns, and 
music is to lend her best help, so as to carry generous sen- 
timents to the inmost hearts of the faithful. Painters and 
sculptors are to attract by their art the eyes of the wor- 
shipers to acts peculiarly Christian in this philanthropic 
sense ; and architects are to design buildings suitable in 
every way for such a worship. This church of the future 
will be governed by its ablest men; and these, as in all 
cases where the really ablest bear rule, will be practically 
for their age infallible. Saint-Simon directly accuses, first, 
the Roman Catholic Church, then Protestantism, of heresy, 
VOL. IX. E 
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that is, of departure from the fundamental gospel of Jesus - 
Christ. Roman Catholicism is heretical, because the teach- 
ing of the clergy is vicious, as judged by the single prin- 
ciple of the new Christianity ; because the papal govern- 
ment grievously offends, similarly judged ; and because of 
the two institutions which it sanctions, the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition. Protestantism is heretical on three accounts. 
First, it has sanctioned, though as a matter of necessity, the 
partial retention of the feudal state of society, which is op- 
posed to the leading principle of Christianity as already 
laid down. Secondly, it has adopted a wretched Culte, 
stripping from the worship of God all beauty and splen- 
dour, cutting off from it the aid of the Fine Arts, and 
reducing it in every department except the preaching, 


oD 


which suffered in another way, to the most prosaic thing 
under the sun. Thirdly, Protestantism fell into heresy by 
establishing its creed upon the Bible, a proceeding as absurd 
as if mathematicians, physicists, chemists, should confine 
their studies and expositions to the earliest works written 
on their respective subjects. Nevertheless, we must ac- 
knowledge the immense services Protestantism has rendered 
to civilization. If from the Christian point of view it 
offends, it has still been a marvellous step in that growth 
of thought which has led at last to the Saint-Simonian 
recovery of a true Christian religion. 

The reader will see from this very imperfect sketch that 
the new religion is only in part definite ; its moral require- 
ments are summed up in a systematized philanthropy ; its 
theology is left in the clouds. In fact, with Saint-Simon 
religion has reached the positive stage, but still with, we 
think, an unnecessary limitation in its moral functions. 


IT. 


The second of the Historical Notices printed with the 
Quvres de Saint-Simon et d’ Enfantin runs through more 
than twelve volumes, and gives a detailed account of the 
fortunes of the Saint-Simonian school after the death of its 
founder. Mr. Booth, who in his interesting volume has 
treated the whole subject with candour, and with far greater 
appreciation of the strong points of Saint-Simonism than 
is usual with English writers on French Socialism, has 
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very pleasantly condensed this portion of the narrative. 
The movement derives its chief interest from the cha- 
racter of the men and women who were its leaders. 
The best training of the schools, talent, beauty, and the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth, were to be found in a 
rare degree united in the band of Saint-Simonian disciples 
who led, during eight years, a movement said by Lacordaire 
to be “the greatest the human intellect has known since 
Luther.” The central figure of this group is Enfantin. His 
adherence to the new faith gave it impulse ; the expansion 
of his thought marks a corresponding development of Saint- 
Simonian doctrine ; and when his influence was wrecked, 
partly through external repression, partly through his own 
errors, Saint-Simonism disappeared, leaving behind it im- 
mense results, but ceasing to have other than indirect action 
upon the world. 

Prosper Enfantin was the son of a Paris banker, and 
after going through the training of the Lycée and the Ecole 
Polytechnique, fought in the defence of Paris in 1814, went 
into business as a wine-merchant at Romans, passed to a 
banking-house at St. Petersburg, and in 1828, at the age 
of twenty-seven, returned to Paris. His favourite studies 
were philosophy and political economy; and as a subscriber 
to the Catéchisme des Industriels, he became familiar with 
Saint-Simon’s views. Shortly before Saint-Simon’s death, 
he was brought into personal contact with him by M. 
Rodrigues. This was the turning-point of Enfantin’s life ; 
from this moment we may say, judging from the bourgeois 
point of view, a nature of specially bright endowment went 
astray, and began a career which led to fanaticism and dis- 
appointment. A passage in a letter written by him to a 
friend some years later throws light upon his character. 
“You know that I tried once to sell wine; at least, that 
was my profession ; but I wish you to know also that I 
always found more friends than customers,—for the simple 
reason that I looked for the one more than the other. I 
made also during seven years nearly the round of Europe, 
and found everywhere loving hearts that came to meet 
mine. I have seen men, women, children and old people ; 
and I thought that I could consecrate to something better 
than selling bottles that happy gift which made every one 
attach himself, bind himself, to me. I learned what it 
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meant to be religieux. Up to the moment when I knew 
Saint-Simon, what could I do or teach to men? Nothing, 
or but little. The Polytechnique, reading, intercourse with 
polished men, allowed me to hold a place anywhere; but what 
did I know of human destinies?.... In this world, where 
the greater number of men die in misery ; in a world par- 
celled out into sects, hostile factions, families whose mem- 
bers hate one another, individuals given up to a frightful 
egotism ; in a world without common beliefs, without com- 
mon interests, consequently without devotion, what could 
I do with this precious gift which you also found in me, 
and which caused me everywhere to be loved? How utilize 
it?) How make it contribute most widely to the happiness 
of all? The day when I put to myself these questions 
was that of a new life; .... it is the day from which 1 
date my madness, as some say; but from it I date my 
Faith, my Life.” Unusual beauty of person, we are told, 
was added in Enfantin to a natural grace of manner, a bright 
intelligence and a commanding self-reliance; and certainly 
his peculiar personality, with its power of fascinating the 
hearts of men and women, is the only key to much in his 
curious career. 

Olinde Rodrigues was the oldest disciple and the literary 
trustee of Saint-Simon. He was joined by Cerclet, Bazard, 
Buchez, Rouen, Enfantin, and a few other adherents of the 
new views, in establishing the Producteur, This newspaper, 
which bore the motto, “The Golden Age, which a blind 
tradition has placed in the Past, is before us,” was not 
entirely Saint-Simonian. Among its contributors were 
Auguste Comte, Blanqui, Armand Carrel, and others whose 
names are less well known; writers who approved of the 
general purpose of the journal, but were not disciples of 
Saint-Simon. The Producteur was widely read, especially 
in the large towns of the South; and its expositions of 
Saint-Simonism, as well as the general articles on industrial, 
political or literary subjects, marked at once the calibre of 
the men who were thus challenging public attention. They 
wrote for those “who read to learn, not for amusement,” 
and with perfect confidence that they had something to say 
which it would be worth while for earnest men to know. 
We mark this characteristic at once, because it belongs to 
the whole voluminous series of Saint-Simonian writings. 
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The six men whose names we have mentioned above, won 
a hearing for the new doctrine beyond the pages of their 
newspaper. Wednesday and Friday assemblies were held 
at the homes of the editors ; while on Thursdays, this band 
of reformers met politicians and literary men of all shades 
of opinion at Lafayette’s assemblies. On all these occa- 
sions, endless discussions served to bring into clearer light 
what each disciple considered as the essential points of 
Saint-Simonism, and at the same time created a general 
interest in the subject among thinking men. At Lafayette’s, 
Benjamin Constant would give fierce battle to the Saint- 
Simonians, and, as Enfantin’s biographer delights to tell, 
only to enjoy a signal discomfiture. But for the present, 
the effort to establish a school was a failure. The Produc- 
feur did not pay its way; it became a monthly; then 
ceased. The attempt had served two purposes ; the seed 
of Saint-Simonian thought was scattered far and wide ; and 
the relation in which the three chief leaders, Rodrigues, 
Bazard and Enfantin, were to stand to one another had 
silently declared itself. The political exigencies of the times, 
—on one side the conservative policy which was leading up 
to the Polignac ministry, on the other, the revolutionary 
element which was ready at any moment to risk order for 
the sake of change,—left no room for a doctrine so radical 
in its conceptions as Saint-Simonism, yet by its own pro- 
fessions so pledged to order and peace. 

In 1828, however, before the political situation had 
reached a crisis, Bazard, carbonarist and Saint-Simonian, 
opened a room in the Rue Taranne, and in a course of lec- 
tures gave an exposition of the system. This oral exposi- 
tion was the occasion of a great internal development in 
the doctrine. The discourses were prepared jointly by 
Bazard and Enfantin, the latter always leading and forcing 
the former; though the treatment of their subject was mostly 
critical. The world as it actually is was judged by the 
Saint-Simonian standard of what it might be, and the ne- 
cessity shewn for a bond of love, of opinion and of activity, 
which should unite men for the attainment of some com- 
mon end. But Saint-Simonism did not yet clearly define 
itself on many important points. While the raising in the 
social scale of the poorest and most numerous class was 
always a chief object, questions relating to the position of 
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women in the new order of society, to the belief in a future 
life, and to the conception of God with respect to his 
material manifestation, were not yet resolved. Enfantin 
himself was a Saint-Simonian and already more; for he 
had arrived at a full religious creed of his own. In his 
letters, and in debate with his friends, he discussed with- 
out reserve the problems which he was waiting to put in 
definitive form before the school. Some of the younger 
Saint-Simonians, peculiarly attached to Enfantin and under 
his influence, favoured his plans at this time by laying the 
foundation of a hierarchy. They formed themselves into 
a rank of the Second Degree, claiming to have received 
initiation at the hands of the primitive disciples of Saint- 
Simon. Among these we may especially notice Eugéne, 
a younger brother of Olinde Rodrigues, and destined to be 
the first to die with the new faith upon his lips, Carnot, 
son of the Director, Isaac Péreire, Margerin, Henri Fournel, 
Michel Chevalier and Charles Duveyrier. In the South of 
France, Saint-Simonism had found an apostle in Resseguier, 
and was spreading far and wide; and we find Enfantin in 
1829 visiting the various societies in the South, every- 
where comforting and encouraging them, and establishing 
himself in the consideration of all as the virtual head of a 
new priesthood. 

It was to this that things had come. To destroy the old 
dualism of good and evil in the world, and teach men that 
everything, rightly known and used, is good; to reinstate 
labour in all its rights, so as to secure to every man com- 
pensation proportioned to his labour, and abolish idleness 
as the privilege of birth ; and to effect these changes under 
the religious rule of loving one another as brethren, so as 
to discountenance all war and armed revolt, were tasks 
sufficiently formidable to require all the aid which organ- 
ization and discipline could give to the reformers. It was 
consistent with Saint-Simonian doctrines that in critical 
periods of change in society, when national law is by force 
and proof of circumstances unavailable, authority should 
declare itself in a Living Law, that is, a Dictator. Sucha 
time was the present ; and the Loi Vivante being found to 
reside in the duumvirate, Bazard and Enfantin, they as- 
sumed, under the dictum, “Every man according to his 
capacity,” the place of chiefs in the new order. The first 
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considerable difference of opinion among the Saint-Simon- 
ians was the occasion of the declaration of this new paternal 
government. Buchez retired, differing from the other leaders 
chiefly on theological points; and the other disciples ga- 
thered closely round the two Fathers, Bazard and Enfantin, 
even Rodrigues generously taking a subordinate place. 
Between these two men, Bazard and Enfantin, the differ- 
ence is perhaps best marked by the saying of one of them, 
that the former taucht, the latter dictated. While Enfantin, 
besides persuading men and women by his eloquence and 
personal influence that in order to be happy they must 
“orow out of egotism as out of infancy, joy coming only with 
love for others,” gave constantly a new development to 
Saint-Simon’s ideas and supplied his colleague with mate- 
rial, Bazard, with his facile tongue and pen, ready logic and 
fertile imagination, set the doctrine in every variety of 
aspect before the world. From the moment of their acknow- 
ledged leadership, Saint-Simonism achieved a great expan- 
sion. Money was needed to support the Organisateur, a 
weekly paper entirely devoted to Saint-Simonian objects, 
aud the liberal contributions of the disciples, though in 
sume cases ruinous to the donors, marked their faith and 
enthusiasm. Rooms were secured in the Rue Monsigny, 
where larger réunions could be secured, and the leaders of 
the movement could live with some practical attempt to 
carry out their notions of family life. In the July days of 
1830, when all Paris was in uproar, and the proletariat 
fought the battle for the bourgeoisie and left the fruits of 
the victory in bourgeois hands, Saint-Simonism held aloof 
on principle, even revolutionary Bazard approving ; though 
the chiefs watched anxiously for any sign that the class to 
whose interests they were pledged might be likely to reap 
some permanent benefit. The improved political situation, 
however, gave an advantage to the school, and its numbers 
and influence still more rapidly increased. A hall in the 
Rue Taitbout was opened for lectures and assemblies. Ladies, 
among whom we must specially name Mesdames Bazard 
and Fournel, as well as engineers of the Polytechnique, 
artists, physicians, lawyers, poets and musicians, contributed 
to the ranks of the society. The hierarchy gradually as- 
sumed new proportions. Next to the Péres Suprémes came 
the Collége, consisting of the earliest aud ablest of the dis- 
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ciples ; under the members of the Collége were the disciples 


of the second degree, and third and fourth degrees were 
subsequently added. In each degree the nembers gave to 
those of the higher orders the title of father; and son, 
daughter, brother, sister, became the proper and customary 
designations within the hierarchy. A privy council, con- 
sisting of Rodrigues, Margerin, who had soon to be discoun- 
tenanced by his superiors, and somewhat later Madame 
Bazard, specially assisted the Peres Suprémes. But the 
influence of Enfantin became extraordinary. The “lyrical 
devotion,” as his biographer calls it, expended upon him by 
ardent disciples, took every form of extravagance short of 
actual worship. “Le Pape se fait,’ one of them cried with 
some truth on occasion of an arbitrary display of Enfantin’s 
authority. He took upon himself sacerdotal functions ; 
heard confessions, comforted, reproved, punished ; but he 
was careful, nevertheless, to remind his followers that the 
hierarchy was only a propagandist organization, not the 
actual establishment of a new form of society ; for this they 
must work and wait. 

Meanwhile, the Globe, a daily paper which for some time 
had been favourable to the new views, had been acquired, 
and was being conducted with rare ability by Michel Che- 
valier. Four new centres for exposition were opened in 
Paris ; special apostolic functions were allotted to the mem- 
bers of the Collége and of the second degree, according to 
their fitness in the eyes of the chiefs; and the doctrine 
flourished beyond Paris, in Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons, 
Macon, Dijon, Metz, Rouen; and in Belgium, though fail- 
ing in Brussels, obtained a footing in Liége. Saint-Simonism 
was in this its best period brought also to bear directly upon 
the working classes. Homes were established for artizans, 
labour found for those who had none, and support provided 
for the destitute ; but that the objects of the society were 
not charity, in any ordinary sense of the word, was always 
prominently taught. The ladies of the Collége presided 
over assemblies of women of all classes, where it was at- 
tempted to inculcate Saint-Simonian principles, and induce 
the hearers to assert the equality of woman with man, pro- 
claimed theoretically, by practical apostleship. From what- 
ever cause, this attempt was never a great success. “T have 
realized none of your hopes, my father,” wrote Claire Bazard 
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to Enfantin ; “the hierarchy is for us an empty word ; our 
times of meeting are spent in tumult and disorder; the 
mother knows not how to win respect from her children, 
the children know not how to respect the mother. These 
daughters you have confided to me are the tenderest, the 
best of women; but though drawn towards the doctrine, 
they do not love it, for they cannot understand or realize it.” 
This was the report of a woman of exceptional character and 
endowment, with a soul absorbed in the new faith, but 
expecting perhaps too much from those who had been pre- 
pared by no previous training. 

The most important Saint-Simonian assemblies were held 
in the Salle Taitbout, where every Sunday at noon a crowd 
of the faithful and of strangers was collected to hear dis- 
courses from the fathers, or those whom they called upon 
to speak. “Nothing,” says M. Louis Blane, “could be 
more curious than the spectacle of these assemblies. In 
front of three rows of boxes and an amphitheatre filled 
with an expectant crowd, sat in three ranks some young 
and earnest-looking men, dressed in blue, and among them 
a few ladies in white dresses and violet scarves. Presently 
the preacher of the day appeared, and the two supreme 
fathers, Bazard and Enfantin. At the sight of the fathers, 
the disciples rose and saluted them with affection, while 
the spectators kept a profound silence either of respect or 
of irony. When the preacher began, many listened at first 
with a smile on the lips or raillery in the eyes; but after 
he had spoken, there was in the minds of all astonishment 
mingled with admiration; the most sceptical could not 
guard themselves from being impressed and feeling some 
secret emotion.” 

The Bazard-Enfantin religion thus brought before the 
world, though wanting a settled creed, found for the time 
sufficient union in the personal attraction of Enfantin, who 
carried his sacerdotal function further every day, and in 
certain general conclusions accepted, nominally at least, by 
all. These are expressed over and over again in Saint- 
Simonian writings in such phrases as the following. The 
era for the foundation of the universal family is come. All 
privileges of birth and sex shall be abolished. Every one 
shall have work to do according to his capacity, and every 
one shall be rewarded according to his work. The inferior 
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is no longer to be the slave of the superior; they are to 
be in association: the man is no longer to be maste1 
of the woman; they shall be one in marriage: a people 
shall no longer be tributary to another peuple ; they shall 
form one single family. And the pantheistic formula,— 
God is everything that is; everything is in Him and by 
Him; none of us is outside of Him; but none of us is 
He; each of us lives in His life; and we all partake 
together in Him; for He is All that is. The morale of 
this religion was the primitive Christian law, as we have 
seen it developed by Saint-Simon in his Nouveau Chiis- 
tianisme, brought into full contact with the misfortunes 
and special needs of the nineteenth century. But in the 
process of this application, it became estranged from any 
known system of Christian morals, as much as the pan- 
theism of Saint-Simonism removed it from Christianity in 
respect to dogma. Christianity had set itself to overcome 
the flesh by exalting the spirit ; Saint-Simonism had to 
restore to the flesh its rights, recognizing both the body and 
the soul, the carnal and spiritual natures, as equally holy, 
equally to be cultivated as the gracious gift of God. Th» 
words Réhabilitation de la chair, or, with a wider scope, 
la matiére, form another phrase accepted by the school as 
of oracular force. 

The extreme development by Enfantin of this doctrine, 
as applied especially to marriage rights and divorce in the 
new society, led at last to a rupture in the duumvirate and 
a fatal disunion among the brethren. Enfantin carried to 
logical extremes the doctrine he had embraced, and though 
emphatically maintaining that Christian morality must be 
for long to come the actual practice of the new religionists, 
declared that the public teaching on the subject ought to 
be bold and without compromise, however it might offend 
against the prevailing code of manners. Bazard acknow- 
ledged the logical tendency of the new faith, and the need 
of social reform in the world jn this direction, but protested, 
partly, as he explained in a letter of a later date, with a 
view to save the new society from public odium, partly 
from a fear of compromising the future of one section at 
least of the younger disciples, against moving for the pre- 
sent on this path. Opposition only confirmed the resolution 
of Enfantin. He raved about the emancipation of woman, 
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until this absorbed in his mind all other points of doctrine 
and practice. If we wished to seek excuse for the fanatical 
intensity of his prepossession, we might find it to some 
extent in the state of French society at that period. A 
keen perception of the miseries about him, acting upon a 
generous nature and an ardent imagination, might well 
produce the exaggeration which soberer people called mad- 
ness. After stormy and prolonged debates, during which 
the interests of the society were in much peril, Bazard at 
first consented to serve under Enfantin with a special field 
of work of his own; but shortly afterwards, in November 
1831, entirely withdrew. A large and influential following 
retired with him, but Enfantin remained master of the 
situation ; and from this rupture begins the last period of 
the collective existence of Suint-Simonism. Bazard, a noble 
and brave man, did not long survive this failure of his great 
hopes; he died a few months later, some say broken-hearted, 
but still an ardent believer. 

The new faith, even after this division, had the elements 
of success within it,—a gifted leader, enthusiastic disciples, 
and, most of all perhaps, the clear head and skilful pen of 
M. Chevalier, directly defending it in the Globe, indirectly 
aiding it by sketching large industrial projects, many of 
which by their subsequent execution have verified the 
soundness of judgment that originated them. Enfantin, 
as sole chief, now called himself the Father of Humanity, 
meaning, as he said, that he was chief director and com- 
forter of re-organized society. Though following out in his 
teaching the path which had offended the good sense of 
Bazard, he explained that the new Law, so far as it related 
to woman, could not be revealed in detail except by a 
woman; and that henceforward, until the other half of the 
perfect Chief of Humanity should appear, the attitude of 
Saint-Simonism must be one of waiting. For himself, it 
was to be the paramount duty to seek for her, the pon- 
tifical woman, who should complete in concert with him 
the new revelation. As a symbol of this expectant con- 
dition, an empty arm-chair stood by Enfantin’s side at the 
public assemblies. 

Not the least interesting portion of the works of Enfantin 
is his correspondence with a cousin, Thérése Nugues, a 
woman of fine, sensitive nature and keen intelligence, 
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Catholic dogma sufficiently to follow her cousin’s career 
with a free judgment. Up to the extreme point where 
Enfantin’s teaching began to offend her sense of what was 
due to a woman’s own perception of the right and becom- 
ing, she boldly sympathized, against the rest of his family, 
with his course, although it seemed to be destroying all the 
bright promise his youth had given of success in the world ; 
but beyond this point, she never hesitated, with an ability 
and affectionate ardour equal to those of Enfantin himself, 
to combat him, and plead at least for less precipitancy. 
That which Bazard had justly dreaded was the Law which 
might be imposed by any first pontifical woman whom 
Enfantin might choose to set up as such. One cannot help 
speculating what might have been the fate of Saint-Simon- 
ism, if a large-hearted, wise woman like Thérése had been 
called to the hazardous place of law-giver. 

If some of Enfantin’s vagaries of doctrine are perplexing 
j to an ordinary mind, still more so are the Saint-Simonian 
financial arrangements of this period. The character of the 
men implicated is sufficient defence against the charges of 
dishonesty brought against them; but the facts of the case 
can at best be taken only as proof of the confidence felt in 
the speedy realization of Saint-Simonian dreams. The ex- 
; penses of the society were very considerable, chiefly arising 
from the support of the establishments for working-men, the 
halls for teaching, and the gratuitous distribution of the 
Globe; and the generous sacrifice of their private fortunes 
made by the disciples did not avail to keep off the risk of 
bankruptey. A public charge was brought against the 
leaders of obtaining money by undue influence over the 
more youthful and ardent of their adherents ; and on this 
occasion, the Paris journals, excepting those devoted to the 
ministry of the day, spoke out honourably on behalf of the 
Saint-Simonians. Other charges, arising out of articles in 
the G/obe which were considered dangerous to public moral- 
ity, were brought by the government against Enfantin, 
Duveyrier and Chevalier; and accordingly, early in 1832, 
the Saint-Simonian chiefs were arrested in the Rue Mon- 
signy, and the Salle Taitbout was closed against their as- 
semblies. The charges were allowed to hang over the heads 
of the accused for many months ; and dn the meantime the 
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school extended itself more widely than ever through France, 
sent a branch into Algeria, and by the hands of two dis- 
ciples tried to establish itself in England. One of these 
was the accomplished critic, M. Gustave d’Eichthai, who is 
perhaps best known to the readers of the Theological by his 
work, Les Evangiles. 

On Bazard’s retirement, Rodrigues, under the title of 
Chef du Culte, had taken the direction, next to Enfantin, 
of the affairs of the society. Enfantin went, however, too 
fast and far for the despositary of the original Saint-Simon- 
ism to keep up with him. Rodrigues deserted Enfantin, 
and declared hinself to be henceforward the only and pro- 
per Chief. With his departure, the finances of the society 
fell into further confusion. In April, 1832, the Globe ceased, 
the house in the Rue Monsigny was given up, and the 
hierarchical period of Saint-Simonism was formally brought 
to an end by Enfantin. 

The Pére now called upon forty of his children to join 
him in symbolizing Saint-Simonian doctrine, and the ex- 
pectant attitude of the faith, by a life of meditation, celi- 
bacy and labour, until the woman-revealer should shew 
herself. It was to be a symbolic, not a model period ; dress, 
employment, behaviour, were to have a meaning pointing 
to the “infinitely preferable” future. Enfantin, accordingly, 
retired with his followers to a house of his own at Ménil- 
montant. Here he maintained his remarkable ascendancy ; 
and an incident, which belongs, however, properly to a date 
a little earlier, is worth quoting as serving to shew the 
relation in which Enfantin, in the land of Voltaire and the 
philosophes, and a child of the Revolution, stood to his 
disciples. One of them, whose name has beén justly men- 
tioned above with honour, enjoyed dreams and ecstacies ; 
and in the course of these came to know in truth that 
Enfantin, more than apostle, more than Pope, was the very 
“continuator of the Christ across the ages.” Burning with 
this knowledge, he burst into Enfantin’s room one morning 
before the father was up, and implored him to declare 
himself to the world, or at least allow the disciples to make 
the truth known. Enfantin’s story is that he only gave 
the dignified answer, “In the absence of the woman, I 
cannot name myself; still iess can you name me.” The 
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disciple’s report is that Enfantin, rising from his bed and 


pulling on his stockings, said, “Homosum.” The exquisite 
simplicity of the disciple’s narrative is some clue, we think, 
to the success of Enfantin in leading the judgment of these 
talented young men. 

We have no space to give in detail the life at Ménil- 
montant. The brethren performed all the menial services 
of the house for themselves, laboured in the garden, studied, 
conversed, and sang original hymns and songs, to which one 
of them, Félicien David, composed the music. On certain 
occasions, the outer doors were thrown open, and the public 
allowed to witness the ways of the community. On the 
6th of June, 1832, while fighting was going on in the 
streets of Paris, the adoption of a symbolic dress was made 
the occasion of one of these public displays. A red cap, 
blue jacket, a waistcoat so made that it could not be taken 
off without the help of one of the brethren, leathern girdle 
and white trousers, and the beard allowed to grow, formed 
the costume ; and the ridicule it brought upon the wearers 
was sufficient test of their earnestness of purpose. Late in 
August of the same year, legal proceedings were begun on 
the several charges against five of the Saint-Simonian lead- 
ers, Enfantin, Chevalier, Duveyrier, Barrault and Rodrigues. 
For the scene at the trial,—Enfantin, in full costume, with 
Le Pere in large characters on his breast, directing his wit- 
nesses what to do and what not to do, trying in his defence 
the power of his silent gaze upon judge, jury and counsel, 
until the irritation of the court rose to a climax, and then 
scandalizing the court by his incisive delineation of the 
moral pestilences of the world, which it was his mission 
to heal,—we refer the reader to Mr. Booth’s book, or, still 
better, to Volume VII. of the Guvres. Enfantin, Duvey- 
rier and Chevalier, were condemned to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine, on the charge of corrupting the public 
morals ; the other two prisoners were fined in a small sum. 

The establishment at Ménilmontant gradually broke up 
Enfantin dispersed his family, in some cases, as in that of 
Chevalier, even roughly breaking the connection between 
them. The more ardent of the brethren still engaged them- 
selves in propagandist labours. Terson in Roussillon and 
the Pyrenees, Similion in Savoy, encountered romantic, but 
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harsh, persecutions, chiefly at the hands of the faction 
“which has the hilt of its sword at Rome, its point every- 
where.” Barrault led an enthusiastic band to the East. 
The mate of the ship in which he sailed to Constantinople 
was Garibaldi; and from a passage in the Mémoires de 
Garibaldi it appears that in his case there was no exception 
to the general fact, that these Saint-Simonians never came 
across any one’s path without influencing them somehow 
for good. Even this Enfantinism was sound at heart. 
From his exaltation as Father of Humanity, Enfantin 
could never descend quite to the level of other men; yet 
the latter half of his life, though darkened by disappoint- 
ment and not altogether worthy of him, was not wasted in 
useless regrets. He accompanied Lambert and Fournel to 
Egypt, where they urged upon Mehemet Ali a scheme for 
cutting a canal from Suez to the Mediterranean. The Pacha 
chose to undertake the rival plan of throwing a bar across 
the Nile near the sea, with the object of commanding the 
rise and fall of the river; and Enfantin engaged himself, 
still as Saint-Simonian chief, as a volunteer upon the work. 
After the abandonment of this undertaking, he returned to 
: France and to more ordinary ways of life, deeming, as he 
said, “the exceptional and symbolical Apostolate no longer 
necessary, since it had struck the world sufficiently, had 
made enough victims, and ought now to become practical 
and gradual in its operation.” In 1839, he was upon a 
scientific Commission in Algeria, and afterwards held an 
important place in the administrative Council of the Paris 
and Lyons Railway. His pet scheme was, however, the 
Suez Canal; and though the carrying out of the plan fell 
to other hands, the establishment of the Société des Etudes 
was greatly due to his efforts, and he effected much by 
arousing public interest thronghout France in the project. 
In 1848, he established, with some friends in Paris, a 
journal, availing himself of what appeared to be once more 
a happy turning-point in French affairs ; and to the end of 
his lite, August, 1864, he retained the one religious passion 
of his soul, the hope to develop more swiftly and surely the 
resources of the present in view of a better future. There 
is much in Enfantin’s career difficult to defend, but Béran- 
ger’s lines may well check too hasty a judgment : 
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Messieurs, lursqu’en vain notre sphére 
Du bonheur cherche le chemin, 
Honneur au fou qui ferait faire 

Un réve heureux au genre humain. 


Of the other leaders of Saint-Simonism, some died early, 
and the rest, with but few exceptions, have won their way 
to fortune or fame. One of these, whose name is now as 
well known in England as in his own country, was for 
several years Professor of Political Economy in the Collége 
de France. The Journal des Débats, in reporting one of his 
lectures, used words which may be taken, we suppose, as 
indicating a general feeling in the later school. “M. Michel 
Chevalier gave an impartial and philosophical exposition 
of all which has deserved to survive in the doctrines of 
Saint-Simonism, disengaged from the errors which the in- 
experience and youth of its first apostles had grouped 
around its cradle.” Félicien David, Lambert (Bey), Ray- 
mond, father of Rosa, Bonheur, are names well known in 
England ; and Barrault, persisting in propagandist schemes 
long after the confidence of his old friend, Enfantin, had 
been withdrawn from them, was the last to try to found on 
Saint-Simonian principles a perfect society within society 
as it is. 
Epwarp 8. Howse. 
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—THE ALT-KATHOLIK MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the German. Third Edition. Rivingtons. 
Lette rs from Rome on the Council. By Quirinus. Autho- 
rized Translation. Livingtons. 

The Church of God and the Bishops. An Essay suggested 
by the Convocation of the Vatican Council. By Henry 
St. A. Von Liaio. Authorized Translation. Rivingtons. 
Documenta ad Illustrandum Concilium Vaticanum anni 
1870. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Dr. J. Fried- 
rich, Professor der Theologie in Miinchen. Nordlingen. 
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fessor der Kirchengeschichte. Miinster. 1871. 
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Letters to Mgr. Deschamps. Py A. Gratry, Priest of the 
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14. Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof des Vatican- 
ischen Concils. Von Lord Acton. Sept. 1870. 

5. Die Geschaftz-Ordnung des Coneils von Trient. Wien. 
1871... 


_ 


THE works named at the head of this article are but a 
few specimens of the copious literature which has issued 
during the last two or three years, since the summoning of 
the Vatican Council, from leading members of what has 
now come to be called the Alt-katholik party in Germany, 
and those Catholics who sympathize with them in other 
parts of Europe. The catalogue might easily be lengthened. 
But we venture to think that even a cursory examination 
of the writings already mentioned would serve to dispel 
two serious, though not unnatural, mistakes very prevalent 
in this country on the subject. On the one hand, it is fre- 
quently said or implied that the movement is a mere flash 
in the pan, so to speak, without any principle of vitality 
or prospect of ultimate success; that it lacks enthusiasm 
and reality ; that it has, in fact, no substantive existence, 
and will be easily and completely crushed out by the un- 
doubtedly enormous resources at the command of the Roman 
Curia. On the other hand, many, both of its well-wishers 
and its assailants, regard it as simply a new, and perhaps 
half-unconscious, development of Protestantism, and would 
assign to Déllinger as the one justification of his attitude the 
réle of a second Luther. A weekly journal which has from 
the first consistently misrepresented the principle and aims 
of the movement and its true relations to Catholicism, 
spoke not long ago of “Old Catholics” as “Roman Catho- 
lics on the turn.” And this notion was fostered by a para- 
graph which went the round of the English newspapers 
some months ago, purporting to be the programme of the 
Old Catholics of Austria, in which the abolition of the 
Primacy of Rome, of confession and other distinctive doc- 
trines or practices of the Church, was demanded. How far 
either of these criticisms is well founded will appear more 
fully as we proceed, and especially when we come to notice 
the recent Congress at Munich. Meanwhile, as regards 
the second, it may be observed at once, that the obnoxious 
programme emanated not from the Old Catholics at all, but 
from a little clique of Rationalist malcontents, who inherit 
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the opinions of the followers of Ronge and Czerski some 
twenty-five years ago. Anton, the Viennese priest who was 
the chief spokesman for Austria at the Congress, and a 
representative of the extreme left of his party, took care to 
preface his remarks by disclaiming all knowledge of the 
programme, and distinctly affirming his recognition of the 
Roman primacy. Nor, indeed, can any one read the debates 
of the Congress, or the works in which several of its leading 
members have explained their views in detail, without feel- 
ing convinced that their standpoint is distinctly Catholic, 
resting on the basis of the ancient Church before the intro- 
duction of the Isidorian decretals and the separation of East 
and West, though they are none the less resolutely opposed 
to the Ultramontane or Romanizing element in the Church. 
To those who, with the mass of ordinary Protestants, have 
never had occasion to study the question, and regard Ro- 
manism and Catholicism as synonymous terms, the distine- 
tion may appear unintelligible. We shall trust, however, 
before concluding, to have convinced them of the existence, 
if not of the reasonableness, of the fact—which is, in truth, 
the crucial fact on which the whole life and meaning of the 
movement turns, and which constitutes its raison détre.* 
Like the cry for a reform of the Church in her head and in 
her members which rang through the fifteenth century, and 
found an organized expression in the Councils of Pisa, Con- 
stance and Basle, this too is essentially a war-cry sounded 
from within the camp. And therein, as we believe, lies the 
best guarantee of the stability of the movement and the 
hope of its eventual triumph. A mere Protestant revolt 
would be sure to end, as others have ended before, in a 
fiasco. It might detach a few hundreds or thousands from 
Catholic communion, soon to be swallowed up in the omni- 
vorous vortex of German Rationalism, but it would leave no 
trace of its influence on the great body from which they went 
forth, except in supplying a fresh excuse for the rejection of 


* It may not be superfluous to caution our readers against the inaccurate 
reports which constantly find their way into English and American newspapers, 
especially as regards the great leader of the movement, Dr. Dillinger. It has 
become the fashion of late to ‘‘interview” him for the purpose of providing 
matter for sensational articles and reports, often entirely misrepresenting his 
real sentiments. A gross instance of the kind, which elicited an authoritative 
contradiction, occurred in an American paper last September ; but the same 
thing may of course easily be repeated without any contradiction following, 
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all projects of reform, and serving to rivet the yoke of Rome 
more tightly than ever on the necks of all who continued 
to acknowledge her jurisdiction. It is precisely because it 
starts with a profession of unshaken allegiance to the ancient 
Catholic worship and Catholic faith, that the movement is 
felt, by friend and foe alike, to be a real power within the 
Church. We are aware of course that there are those to 
whom any scheme of reform will appear inadequate, if not 
abortive, which does not include a rejection of the distinctive 
tenets—or, as they would call them, distinctive errors—of 
Caholicism, such as, e.g., the Real Presence, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, Purgatory, Invocation and Intercession of Saints, 
and the like. Such persons cannot be expected to sympa- 
thize with the Alt-katholik movement, but it is well that 
they should not misunderstand it. Wide as is the gulf which 
separates the Old Catholics from the Ultramontanes, they 
have a common ground in their acceptance of the traditional 
faith which was laid down and expounded afresh at the 
Council of Trent. It is in the additions to that faith, or 
the practical perversions of it, that the source of their anta- 
gonism is to be found. 

To those, whether Catholics or Protestants, who pooh- 
pooh the movement as a mere passing outbreak of scepti- 
cism, or spleen, or discontent, the doctrinaire theorizing of 
a clique of baffled professors who had endeavoured to pit 
their own infallibility against the infallibility of the Pope, 
and had been ignominiously foiled in the attempt,* the only 
adequate answer lies in an appeal to facts. If it shall appear 
that the convictions which gave it birth have struck too deep 
roots in the soil of the Catholic conscience to be viewed as a 
mere creation of yesterday ; that the movement itself is too 
wide-spread in extent, too varied in the character and ante- 
cedents and intellectual temper of its upholders, too fixed 
in its principles, and too energetic in its policy and aims, 
to be dependent for continuance on any mere accidents of 
time or place—and so much as this will at least come out 
clearly in the sequel—then it must be admitted to have a 
life and vigour of its own, not liable to be snuffed out, like 
a flickering rushlight, by the first breath of papal or epis- 
copal displeasure. That this is felt to be the case by the 
~ * See an article on ‘*Papal Infallibility,” by Father Dalgairns, in the Acade my 
for February, 1, 1871. 
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Roman authorities themselves is abundantly evidenced, as 
well by the extreme bitterness of the Pope’s utterances on 
the subject,* as by the fierceness of the German bishops — 
we really hardly know what other word to use—especially 
such of them as are recent converts to the Vatican dogma, 
in their ineffectual attempts to stamp out the plague-spot 
from their dioceses. Not that the movement is to be looked 
upon as exclusively German, still less Bavarian, though there 
are obvious reasons, which shall be referred to presently, 
why its head-quarters should be in Germany. There were 
delegates from France, Switzerland, Spain, North America, 
Brazil and Ireland, present at the Congress, not to mention 
the priests of the Russo-Greek Church and the Church of 
Utrecht, who came to tender their sympathy, and took an 
active part in the proceedings. Italy, somehow, was not 
represented there ; but it is nevertheless certain that there 
is a large and growing body of Italian Catholics, both clergy 
and laity, who are in thorough accord with the A/t-katholiken, 
and who have their organ in the Rinnovamento Catiolico of 
Florence, as the Germans have in the Rheinische Merkur 
published at Cologne. But it is quite true that Germany 
is the centre and focus of the movement, and a few words 
will suftice to explain why this should be so. 

When the Catholic reaction, which set in about the be- 
ginning of the present century, and of which De Maistre 
and Lamennais were in France the leading representatives, 
found an echo across the Rhine, it necessarily assumed a 
different and a more scientific form. In Germany, Catholics 
and Protestants had for two centuries lived peacefully side 
by side; they studied together in the same universities, 
and mingled freely in the intercourse of daily life. During 
the general religious stagnation of the eighteenth century, 
both Catholic and Protestant theology had sunk into a deep 
sleep ; though it must be confessed that Catholic theology, 
under the narcotic influence of Jesuit discipline, which in- 
variably tends to the extinction of all originality of thought, 
was the more sterile and lifeless of the two. But with a 





* Thus, e.g., in one public address the Pope described the Liberal Catholics 
as worse than the Paris Commune ; while in a formal Allocution, on the occa- 
sion of preconizing some new bishops, in October last, he denounced ‘‘ the 
impious temerity and perversity” of those “sons of perdition,” the Old Catho- 
lics of Germany. 
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revival of religious energy, the champions of the rival creeds * 
were brought into closer contact, as well as into sharper 
conflict, with each other. It was impossible, as in countries 
either wholly Protestant or wholly Catholic, for each to go 
his own way, ignoring the existence of any other form of 
faith. The Catholic professor had to address an audience 
familiar with the beliefs and arguments of their non-Catholic 
fellow-students, and who might the next hour be listening 
to the lectures of a Schleiermacher ora Strauss. Moreover, 
history, and not least ecclesiastical history, had long been 
a speciality of German students, and much had been done 
through the impartial labours of non-Catholic, often Ra- 
tionalist, historians to vindicate the medieval Church from 
the stupid or malicious calumnies of mere Protestant 
controversialists. Catholic writers could not afford, even had 
they desired it, to repudiate the impartiality to which they 
owed so much, and to treat Church history as a barrister 
treats his brief. And thus it necessarily came to pass that 
the spirit of honest and scientific inquiry, which pursues 
truth for its own sake, gradually infected every department 
of the Catholic literature of Germany, as well in theology 
and philosophy as in history. We say infected, for in the 
judgment of Rome that spirit was feared and distrusted as 
a subtle poison. For the last three centuries her fixed 
policy has been to suppress all revelations, whether of fact 
or opinion, which might be used against the cause of ortho- 
doxy, or even of her own most extravagant claims, quite 
independently of their truth or falsehood, and the prin- 
cipal instrument used for this purpose was the Jadex Ez- 
purgatorius. The process was unflinchingly applied not 
only to all philosophical speculations out of harmony with 
received beliefs, but to all historical discoveries which might 
serve to discredit the infallibility of the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, or the virtual impeccability of its administrators 
—to any statements, in short, which tended to exhibit the 
human element in the Church. Such a system could not 
fail to press with peculiar severity on the Catholic writers 
of Germany, who are averse, both from circumstances and 
national temperament, to the Roman expedients of manipu- 
lating history and science. Accordingly, few of the more 
illustrious names among them have escaped censure ; and 
even where it may have been merited, the method of inflic- 
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tion has deprived it of all moral weight. It was a trial in 
the absence of the accused, without examination, explana- 
tion or appeal, ending in a sentence pronounced usually 
without even any indication of the particular errors meant 
to be condemned. And thus all the works of a voluminous 
writer, like Hermes or Giinther, would be placed on the 
Index on account of some few passages suspected, perhaps 
through the merest misapprehension, of a tendency to Raticn- 
alism. The combined injustice and absurdity of the process 
was signally manifested in the condemnation of Giinther, 
of which we happen to possess an unimpeachably authentic 
record in the posthumous collection of letters from Rome 
by Dr. Flir, who was residing there at the time as Rector 
of the German College and Consultor of the Congregation 
of the Index.* The constant vacillation of the Pope, who 
of course could not read a word of the inculpated works 
himself, and the hopeless blundering of the Congregation, 
only one of whom had any knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, to say nothing of German theology, are exposed all 
the more foreibly because the author was a devout Ultra- 
montane, only gradually and partially disillusionized by 
his experience of Roman administration. 

Giinther yielded to the sentence, though its grounds baffled 
his comprehension ; but some years later, Rome had a more 
intractable subject to deal with. Dr. Froschammer, of Mu- 
nich, has unhappily now abandoned his faith, not only in 
Catholicism, but in supernatural revelation altogether ; but 
it may well be doubted whether the policy of the Curia 
was not rather the cause than the consequence of his un- 
belief. About seventeen years ago, he published a work in 
which the Traducianist theory of the origin of the soul is 
defended by copious extracts from the Fathers and modern 
Catholic divines of unchallenged orthodoxy. Notice was sent 
from Rome that his book was to be put on the Jndex, and 
that he must make an ex animo submission. To such a re- 
quirement, without any reason assigned, and coming from 
an authority which the extremest infallibilists, having the 
case of Galileo before their eyes, admit to be liable to error, 
he could not conscientiously submit, but he begged for 
further information as to the grounds of the sentence, which 


. » Briefe aus Rom, von Dr. Flir. Innsbruck. 1864. 
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was peremptorily refused as against the accustomed usage. 
To a renewed demand for unconditional submission, he was 
therefore obliged to refuse assent, whereupon he found him- 
self excommunicated.* This was in 1863. In the autumn 
of the same year, an event occurred which helped to bring 
matters to a crisis in the long-pending quarrel between 
Germany and Rome. 

The need for some bond and common centre had been 
long and growingly felt by the Catholic theologians of 
Germany. In other times and countries such a bond had 
been supplied by a uniform system of training, or the recog- 
nized influence and traditions of some great educational 
depositary of the nation’s intellectual life, such as the old 
Parisian Sorbonne. But no central institution or common 
discipline of this kind was compatible with the political 
and religious conditions of modern Germany. Reared under 
different governments, some of them in mixed universities, 
and in habitual contact with Protestant scholars and divines, 
some in the seclusion of episcopal seminaries representing 
various and often conflicting schools of thought, German 
Catholic theologians lacked any common centre or common 
traditions, and were only accidentally brought into inter- 
course with one another. And this want became the more 
urgent, as the jealousy of Rome, on the one hand, and the 
pressure of the Protestant and Rationalistic controversy, on 
the other, enforced on them the duty of bringing their forces 
to bear on a common point, and ascertaining and exhibiting 
to the world their true position as champions at once of 
freedom of science, and of Catholic orthodoxy. It was 
sorrowfully acknowledged that the Church had been deeply 
compromised in the eyes of outsiders by the policy of re- 
pression so long pursued by the Roman hierarchy, suggest- 
ing the inevitable suspicion of some real incompatibility 
between the honest investigation of philosophical or his- 
torical truth and loyalty to Christian belief. It was felt 


* Some articles have lately appeared in the Contemporary Review on the 
**Catholic Church Crisis in Bavaria,” under the signature of ‘‘ A Bavarian 
Catholic,” which require to be read with great caution. They are understood 
in Germany to be written by Professor Froschammer, who is animated with 
all the proverbial bitterness of a renegade towards his former associates, and 
whose estimate of the principles and policy of the Alt-katholiken, which is 
measured exclusively by their divergence from his own present standpoint, can 
only be received as the ex parte statement of a hostile and censorious critic. 
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that if Catholic theology is to hold her own in an age like 
the present, it can only be by frankly accepting the genuine 
results of other branches of knowledge, and shewing that, 
while each is in its own sphere supreme, there is indeed a 
distinction, but no real antagonism, between the teachings of 
reason and of divine revelation. And it was in the hope of 
doing something to meet this grave emergency that a Con- 
ference of about a hundred Catholic scholars and divines 
assembled at Munich in September, 1863, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Dollinger. His opening address on The 
Past and Present of Catholic Theology,* gives a luminous 
and masterly sketch of the gradual development of Chris- 
tian theology from its cradle at Alexandria, through the 
patristic and medieval periods, down to our own day ; and 
dwells towards the close, with earnest and incisive force, 
on the special opportunities and mission of German theo- 
logians under existing circumstances, and the conditions 
indispensable for fulfilling it. Both here and in his pointed 
criticisms on the decadence of theological study in Italy and 
Spain, where, under the beneficent rule of the Index and 
Inquisition, it has long been struck with a deadly paralysis, 
he cut across the darling sympathies and views of the 
Romanizing school; and the whole tone of the address, 
which treats theology as a progressive science, where truth 
is gradually attained through experience of errors, was 
hostile to scholasticism. The Congress had met in the 
Abbey of St. Boniface under high ecclesiastical sanction, 
and the Archbishop of Munich sang high mass at the 
opening. But the suspicion of Rome, prompted by the 
reports of the Nuncio, was quickly roused ; and within a 
few months a Brief was addressed to the Archbishop, de- 
nouncing the spirit and methods of German theology, and 
insisting on the scholastic system as alone legitimate, and 
on the duty of theologians to yield an unreserved and ex 
animo submission to the decrees of Roman Congregations. 
Later in the same year followed the famous Sy//abus ; and 
thus war to the knife was proclaimed between Catholic 
Germany and Rome. It was impossible for German theo- 
logians, without an act of moral suicide, to accept decrees 
of which the one object was to extinguish them. 

* Die Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der katholischen Theologie. Von J. J. 
von Dillinger. Regensburg, 1863. 
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One thing was still wanting, and that was to stamp these — 
obnoxious utterances with the seal of infallibility. The 
infallibility of the Pope had never been recognized in Ger- 
many ; and it was open, therefore, to German Catholics to 
ignore or even dispute decisions resting on his sole autho- 
rity. German Jesuits had been ainong the most copious, 
and, we will add, the most candid, commentators on the 
articles of the Syllabus; for they did not shrink, like so 
many of the bishops, who professed to accept it while 
explaining away its obvious meaning, from bringing out 
the naked sense of the words in all its startling simplicity.* 
It has always been the ambition of the Jesuits to reduce 
the government of the Catholic Church to that model of 
a rigid military despotism on which Ignatius formed his 
Order, and which they honestly believe to be the highest, 
and indeed the only true, system of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. In the Syllabus, compiled under their own inspi- 
ration, they had framed an admirable instrument for the 
purpose ; but it was essential for success that its principles 
should be enforced by an authority from which there was 
no appeal. Such an authority could only be found in a 
General Council, which might at the same time crown the 
edifice of hierarchical absolutism, and make resistance im- 
possible for the future by proclaiming the infallibility of 
tome. To this end, therefore, were directed all the ener- 
gies of a Society, which has been not inaptly described as 
“the Catholic Church gone into commission,” which for two 
centuries after the Reformation had pretty well the whole 
higher education of Catholic Europe in its hands, which 
has shaped the whisper both of pontifical and royal thrones, 
and contrived for years to govern even the old Gallican 
Church through the mistresses of Louis XIV., but which has 
never, even in its palmiest days, been so dominant at 
Rome as since its restoration by Pius VIL. after a break of 
forty years, and especially during the last twenty years of 
the present pontificate. We need not stay here to discuss 
the prudence of their desperate policy ; but they must have 
felt that in achieving the Vatican definitions they had burnt 
their ships, and that henceforth their long struggle against 
the rival forces in the Church could only be determined by 


* See, e.g., Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Freiburg im Breisgom, 1868-70, 
and cf. Janus, pp. 9, sqq., with the authorities quoted there. 
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their supremacy or their fall. In the facts of the past his- 
tory and present policy of the Jesuit Order, must be sought 
the ground and justification of the demand of the Alt-katho- 
liken for their suppression. With them, as one of the speakers 
observed, no compromise is any longer possible. 

When, then, it was officially announced in 1868 that a 
General Council was to assemble at Rome in the ensuing 
year, it was only natural to surmise, though of course no 
such design was openly proclaimed, that one motive at least 
for convoking it was the suppression of Liberal Catholicism 
in its native home in Germany. The Bull of Indiction was 
studiously vague in its language. It promised much— 
little less, indeed, than a complete regeneration of modern 
society—but specified nothing. All the early Councils had 
been summoned, as was also the Council of Trent, for the 
purpose of meeting the inroads of some particular heresy ; 
but it was clear that if the Vatican Synod was to deal with 
doctrine at all, it must be by formulating new articles of 
faith, The medizeval Councils were ostensibly occupied 
with the reform of abuses or the reconciliation of Christian 
bodies estranged from the Church; but the Bull of 1868 
gave no hint of any need of internal reform, and breathed 
no word of conciliation to those without ; while the Letters 
afterwards addressed to the Oriental bishops, who were 
pointedly insulted by the refusal of their ordinary titles, 
and to the Protestants, were a demand for unconditional 
submission. Meanwhile it was notorious, as we observed 
just now, that for the last,twenty years the Jesuits, who 
have been all-powerful at Rome since the Pope’s return 
from Gaeta, had systematically concentrated all their ener- 
gies on the establishment of Papal infallibility. With this 
object they had procured the definition of a new dogma in 
1854, for the first time in Christian history, by the sole 
authority of the reigning Pontiff. But as the belief in the 
Immaculate Conception, as an opinion, was very general in 
the Church, this startling innovation passed almost unno- 
ticed at the time, and it was only in the light of later events 
that its true motive and significance came fully into view. 
With the same object, Provincial Councils, which had long 
been in abeyance, were held in several countries, England 
included, by direction of the Roman authorities ; and on 
their decrees being returned from Rome after revision, they 
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were found to contain in every case a more or less explicit © 
assertion of Papal infallibility. Nor was this all. An asso- 
ciation was actually formed under Jesuit auspices, which all 
the faithful were invited to join, the members of which were 
pledged by oath to do all in their power, “even to the shed- 
ding of their blood,” to promote the infallibilist dogma. 
And if these circumstances were sufficiently suspicious, sus- 
picion was raised into something very like certainty by the 
appearance early in 1869 of a series of papers in the Civi/ta 
Cattolica, the organ of the Roman Jesuits, which had been 
expressly sanctioned some years before by a Papal Brief as 
the exponent of the true mind of the Holy See. In these 
letters it was broadly intimated that the real work expected 
of the forthcoming Council was to formulate Papal Infalli- 
bility, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and the eighty 
articles of the Syllabus, into dogmas of faith, and a signi- 
ficant hint was added that the work might be despatched in 
three weeks ; in other words, that the Council was intended 
to register foregone conclusions, not to discuss them. 

The challenge thus given was promptly taken up by a 
Catholic writer in the A//gemeine Zeitung, whose letters 
were afterwards reprinted in the earlier portion of Janus. 
In the summer of the same year, an address, largely and 
influentially signed by Catholic laymen at Coblentz, was 
presented to the Bishop of Tréves, disclaiming all sympathy 
with the views and wishes of the Jesuit party, and setting 
forth their own idea of the duties which might profitably 
be undertaken by an C&cumenical Council in the present 
day. They point especially to the need of internal reforms, 
of re-adjusting the relations of Church and State, and of the 
clergy to the laity—partly by raising the standard and re- 
moulding the system of clerical education in a liberal sense— 
and of seeking to promote the re-union of Protestant bodies 
with the Church. They insist, in conclusion, on the weighty 
reasons for abolishing the useless and oppressive action of 
the Index Expurgatorius, These views were known to be 
shared by the great mass of the educated laity in Germany, 
but they met with no response from authority, except in a 
Pastoral issued from Fulda, in the following September, by 
the North-Germa nbishops, nearly all of whom have since 
vaten their own words, assuring the faithful that no new 
dogmas would or could be introduced into the Church. 
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Every shadow of doubt, however, as to the real aims of the 
Curia had disappeared, long before the actual meeting of 
the Council, from the minds of all who did not wish to be 
deceived. The proceedings of the preparatory Commissions 
had indeed been carefully shrouded in what was called “the 
Pontifical secret,” and the bishops were not suffered, before 
their arrival at Rome, to have any inkling of the matters to 
be brought before them. But in fact the whole plan of 
campaign had been mapped out to its minutest details. 
The fifty-five Schemata, which the Fathers were expected, 
not to debate, but to vote unanimously, had been drawn up 
mainly under Jesuit supervision; and a council-hall, as 
admirably adapted for scenic display as it was, from its 
known acoustic defects, unsuitable for debates, was fitted up 
and resolutely adhered to throughout, notwithstanding the 
indignant protests of the bishops, who could neither hear 
nor be heard. On similar grounds, an order of business was 
prepared and enforced which made freedom of debate im- 
possible.* Papal infallibility was not included in the Sche- 
mata, because it was intended to be carried by acclamation 
at the first meeting of the Council,—a scheme which was 
only foiled by the tact and firmness of the great Archbishop 
who has since fallen a martyr, to use his own dying words, 
“for the cause of liberty and faith.” 

It would take us far beyond our present limits to narrate 
the history of the Council, of which a luminous and authen- 
tic record may be found in the Letters of Quirinus. Suffice 
it to say that from the first a strong opposition manifested 
itself, and thus the work meant to be accomplished in three 
weeks was extended over seven months. It was near the 
end of April before the Schema de Fide, directed against 
Rationalism, alone of the five which had been introduced, 
was put to the vote and carried, after much discussion and 
revision. It was chiefly important on account of a supple- 
mentary paragraph on the binding authority of Roman 
Congregations, which the minority had strenuously opposed, 
but were finally induced to acquiesce in by explanations 
which, had they been sincere, would have proved it to be 


* The order of business of the Council of Trent has since been published by 
Father Theiner, and contrasts most conspicuously in this respect with that of 
the Vatican Council. He has been dismissed from the librarianship of the 
Vatican in consequence. 
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wholly superfluous. ‘hree months more had passed away 
before the grand object of the Court of Rome was attained, 
and the dogma of Papal infallibility passed by a m: agony of 
the Fathers still remaining in the middle of July.* Many 
bishops, especially from Northern countries, where lay the 
strength of the Opposition, had already been driven from 
Rome by the excessive heat, and many more were ailing ; 
but to all remonstrances the Pope had but one reply. The 
Council could not be prorogued till the decree was passed, 
and if the bishops were dying, so be it—“ let them die like 
dogs.” + 

A word must be said here on the composition of the 
Council. There are about 900 bishops in communion 
with Rome, and of these a full third are Italian, while the 
other bishops of the Latin race, including those of Brazil 
and South America, number about 250 more. Over most 
of these the influence of Rome is paramount, as also over 
the vicars-apostolic, who are absolutely at the mercy of the 
Propaganda, and over the mere titular prelates, a large num- 
ber of whom were created after the convocation of the Coun- 
cil, to swell the papal majority. Moreover, about 300 of the 
bishops were being entertained at the Pope’s expense, and 
were thus doubly bound to him—a circumstance of which 
they were not suffered to be oblivious. So enormously dis- 
proportionate, however, is the numerical force of the Epis- 
copate in different countries, that the 88 bis shops who voted 
against the decree of infallibility on July 13, actually repre- 
sent about half the Catholic world. The inhabitants of the 
dioceses of Paris and Breslau alone more than outnumber 
the old Papal States, with its 143 bishops. Considering the 
enormous forces at the command of the Curia, and the un- 
scrupulous use made of all the arts of intimidation, cajolery, 
and what is euphemistically termed undue influence, the 
real wonder is, not that the opposition was not larger, but 
that there was any effective opposition at all. It was no 
doubt a fatal mistake of the minority, instead of renewing 
their non placet of the previous week in the Solemn Session 


* In the General Congregation of July 13, there were 451 placets, 88 non 
placets, 62 conditional votes, and 70 bishops, still in Rome, purposely absented 
themselves. Three Cardinals voted non placet, three juxta modum, and seven 
stayed away. 

t ‘Che crepano.” 
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of July 18—which would never indeed have been held had 
such an intention been avowed—to content themselves with 
re-affirming it in a written memorial, and taking their de- 
parture. Stil, litera seripta manet ; they cannot now dis- 
avow their own solemn act, however much their subsequent 
faithlessness to their pledges may make them desire to 
forget it. But we are concerned here with the results of 
the Ceuncil, rather than with the details of its course. 

The voice of the Pontiff, as he proclaimed the dogma 
destined, according to its authors, to inaugurate the reign of 
peace on earth, was drowned in the crash of thunder, and 
its echoes were lost in the roar of artillery of the Franco- 
German war. But it was not therefore to be forgotten, still 
less tacitly acquiesced in. Cardinal Antonelli lost no time 
in correcting, in a letter to the Nuncio at Brussels, the 
“imagination of some Catholics, and perhaps even one or 
two bishops,” that the “Apostolic Constitution” promul- 
gated by the Holy Father in presence of above 500 bishops,* 
was not already and absolutely binding on the Catholic 
world. The announcement provoked no faint or doubtful 
response. Count Beust at once officially intimated the 
abrogation of the Austrian Concordat; and Father Hya- 
cinthe, in renewing his earlier appeal to “a Council really 
free and truly (Ecumenical,” declared that, as a Christian, 
he rejected “those almost divine honours decreed to a man, 
now presented to our faith—I had almost said to our wor- 
ship ;’ and, as a Catholic, he rejected a dogma unknown to 
the ancient Church, and implying not a regular develop- 
ment, but a radical change in her constitution and her 
immutable rule of faith. But the Opposition bishops, who 
before leaving Rome had agreed to correspond and act in 
concert, did but illustrate the old adage about the bundle 
of arrows, and one by one succumbed in their isolation to 
the various influences of fear or favour brought to bear upon 


* This was not strictly true. More than 500 members of the Council were 
present on the 18th of July, but above 50 of them were Cardinals and heads of 
religious orders, not belonging to the Episcopate. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy 
that the decree is spoken of as an ‘‘ Apostolic (i.e. Papal) Constitution,” not 
asa canon of the Council. And rightly so, on this account, if on no other, 
that no decrees of any Conncil are binding till it is dissolved and the decrees 
signed by the bishops, any more than an Act of Parliament till it has received 
the Royal assent. The Vatican Synod is not dissolved, but prorogued only. 
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them.* With a few bright exceptions, they faltered, pre- 
varicated and fell. About a month after the Council was 
adjourned, seventeen German bishops assembled at Fulda, 
in order, to cite the words of Professor Reinkens, “ to affirm 
the precise opposite of their Pastoral of less than a year 
before, and of their public declarations at Rome, in an 
official address to the clergy and faithful of their dioceses.” 
Then the storm broke. Lord Acton, who has property in 
the diocese of Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, one of the 
stoutest anti-infallibilists at Rome, and now one of the 
bitterest of their persecutors, published a Letter to a Ger- 
man bishop, named at the head of this article, in which he 
convicts the Opposition, out of their own mouths, of their 
strange and startling inconsistencies, chiefly by reference 
to the Synopsis Analytica Observationum, compiled from 
the opinions of different bishops during the Council, and 
since republished in full by Friedrich in the second volume 
of the Documenta. One bishop says he had rather die than 
accept the decree; another, that it would be an act of 
suicide on the part of the Church; a third, that it will 
undermine the authority of Popes and Councils and of 
Catholic doctrine ; a fourth, that it is neither in Scripture 
nor Tradition ; and a number, from various countries of the 
Old and New world, that it is unknown to their people, 
never taught in their catechisms, and will make the return 
of Protestants to the Church hopeless. Cardinal Schwarz- 
enberg maintains that it will shake the faith of the most 
pious ; Archbishop Kenrick, that it will put Catholicism 
in contradiction with history, is no dogma of faith, and 


* How potent these influences are may be judged from the case of Bishop Hefele, 
the learned author of the Conciliengeschichte, who held out for several months, 
but was ultimately reduced to submission by a refusal of his ‘‘ quinquennial 
faculties,” without which, among other things, he could not dispense any of 
the various remote degrees of relationship which Rome makes impediments to 
marriage, apparently for no better reason than to secure a constant source of 
influence or extortion in their dispensation. Strong protests were made on 
the subject by Hungarian bishops at the Council. Hefele had several couples 
in his diocese waiting to be married. He yielded, and issued a pastoral in 
which he formally accepted the Vatican decrees, while trying to explain them 
away ; but he has taken no steps to enforce them on his clergy or people. 


+ Among these exceptions, there is every reason for including Archbishop 
Darboy. No proof has ever been given of liis recantation, and no one who 
reads his speeches in the Council, or his pamphlet issued at its close, La Der- 
niere ITcure du Concile, could believe it without the most direct evidence. 
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cannot become so by any definition even of a Council; Bishop 
Dupanloup, that it is unprecedented and absurd. Nor are 
these same prelates less outspoken in their denunciation of 
the violent and illegitimate methods by which the decree 
had been forced through the Council, which they describe 
as a conspiracy against truth and right. Bishop Ketteler 
issued a manifesto of his own at Rome, under the title 
of Questio, since republished in the first volume of the 
Documenta, which endorses all the strongest statements of 
Janus, often in the same words.* The Archbishop of Mu- 
nich had publicly declared his entire agreement with Dél- 
linger’s views, whom he has since excommunicated for 
adhering to them, and denied that any reasonable man 
could accept the dogma of Papal infallibility. But we need 
not multiply these details. Lord Acton sums up his Letter 
in words which it cannot have been pleasant for the sig- 
nataries of the Second Fulda Pastoral to read. 

“ Men in high position at Rome used to say that the Opposition 
was abusing its freedom, to disseminate heresies. If the bishops 
themselves have at the last moment come round to this view, and 
recognize as the doctrine and law of the Church the contrary of 
what they have hitherto maintained, they will inc vitably have 


to atone for the scandal they have given. These are things re- 
quiring not simply to be recanted but refuted, for they were 
listened to and have roused conviction in many hearts. The 


announcement that the Vatican Council was a long intrigue, car- 
ried through by treachery and foree, has penetrated the whole 
world. Not only are bishops of opinion that it was not the real 
object to give true expression to the faith of the whole Church, 
and that their proofs from Scripture and Tradition, reason and 
morals, remained unanswered. If priests and laymen reject the 
decree now, that is simply the effect of the bishops’ example and 
the echo of their words. The movement obeys the impulse they 
gave, and follows the course they pointed out; they ‘are its 
originators and its natural leaders. On them it depends whether 
the defence of the ancient organization of the Church is to be 
restrained within the limits of law and to conservative ends, or 
whether Catholie science will be forced into a contest with the 
authorities of the Church themselves. I believe that you will 
not forget your words or deny your work, for I place my trust in 


those bishops—there were Germans among them—who at the 





* Not written by his own hand, but at his suggestion, and disseminated by 
him in Rome 
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very close of the Council reminded their colleagues ‘that they 
must persevere to the end, and give the world an example of courage 
and endurance, which it so gre atly needs.’” 


Nor was this an isolated protest. Scarcely had the Pas- 
toral appeared when it was followed up by what may be 
called the first manifesto of the Old Catholic party as such, 
put forth by a body of Catholic professors assembled at Nu- 
remberg in September, 1870; and this address was speedily 
supplemented by similar documents published at Coblentz 
and Munich. We give the text of the Nuremberg manifesto 
as it stands, as well on account of its importance as the 
first open declaration of resistance, as because it states with 
great clearness the main grounds of resistance to the autho- 
rity of the Vatican Synod : 


““We are convinced that a longer silence neither becomes us 
nor is for the good of the Church, in view of the Papal decrees 
published by the Bull Pastor d@ternus, following on the vote of 
the majority of the Vatican Assembly on July 18, 1870. The 
third chapter of the Constitutio de Ecclesia Christi states that 
‘the Bishop of Rome not only has the supreme care and guidance 
of the Church, but possesses plenary power and ordinary and 
immediate jurisdiction over all churches, and each church sepa- 
rately, over all church officers and individual Christians.’ The 
fourth chapter teaches that it is a truth revealed by God that the 
Roman Pontiff, when speaking ex cathedraéd to the Universal 
Church on points of faith and morals, possesses the infallibility 
promised by Christ to the Church, and, therefore, such decisions 
are irreformable of themselves, and not from the consent of the 
Church. 

“These principles we cannot accept as the utterance of a really 
(Ecumenical Council ; we reject them as new doctrines, never 
acknowledged by the Church. And we recount the following 
grounds of our rejection, reserving a strictly scientific exposition 
of them. 1. The secrecy observed before the opening of the 
Council, and the hindrances thrown in the way of a complete 
bearing of testimony and free expression of opinion by the pre- 
mature closing of the debate, prevented the doctrine of the 
Church on these points being proved and established at the 
Synod. And thus the indispensable office of an CEcumenical 
Council was set aside. 2. That freedom from all moral com- 
pulsion and exercise of influence by authority, which is essential 
to an (Ecumenical Council, was wanting, because, (a) in contra- 
diction to the usage of former Councils, the Pope imposed an 
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order of business on the assembly which hampered its freedom, 
in spite of the protest of a great number of bishops, and after- 
wards changed and upheld it against their renewed protest, with- 
out the assent of the Council ; (/) in a doctrine first to be decided, 
and which concerned the Pope personally, a moral pressure was 
exercised on the members through the most various means at the 
command of the Pope. 3. The rule hitherto observed in the 
Church—that only that can be an article of faith which has been 
acknowledged as such always, everywhere and by all- has been 
departed from at the Vatican Council. A mere portion of an 
episcopal assembly, against the persevering opposition, finally 
renewed in writing, of a minority, influential as well from its 
members as from the dignity and extent of the churches it repre- 
sents, has made into an article of faith a doctrine notoriously and 
evidently wanting in all the three requisite conditions of univer- 
sality, antiquity and consent. This procedure exemplifies in act 
the wholly new principle that an opinion, the contrary of which 
has been freely taught and believed in many dioceses, can be 
declared to be a divinely revealed doctrine. 4. The third chapter 
expressly assigns to the Pope the ordinary jurisdiction in each 
diocese, which belongs according to Catholic doctrine to the 
bishop, and thus alters, and in one sense completely overthrows, 
the nature and essence of the Episcopate, as a divine institution 
founded in the apostolate, and an integral constituent of the 
Church. 5. By the assertion that all doctrinal judgments of the 
Popes addressed to the whole Church are infallible, those eccle- 
siastico-political maxims and statements of ancient and modern 
Papal decrees are declared to be infallible rules of faith, which 
teach the subjection of states, peoples and princes, to the autho- 
rity of the Popes even in secular matters, and establish principles, 
about the toleration of heretics and the civil rights of the clergy, 
opposed to the present order of society. Thereby will the peace- 
ful understanding between Church and State, clergy and laity, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, be excluded for the future. 

“Tn view of the disturbance these new doctrines have already 
introduced into the Church, and which will obviously increase, 
we place our confidence in those bishops who have opposed these 
doctrines, and by their attitude at the Council have deserved the 
thanks of the Catholic world, and we entreat them to use all 
means in their power to bring about the assembling of a true and 
free GEcumenical Council, and therefore one not to be held in 
Italy, but on this side of the Alps.” 


For some months the controversy smouldered on. The 
theological professors of Munich, with two exceptions, had 
1 9 
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given in their submission to the new dogma on the demand 
of the Archbishop, though nobody supposed that they really 
believed it, least of all Haneberg, Abbot of St. Boniface 
and Professor of Oriental Languages in the University, who 
was well known for his liberal sentiments, and whose re- 
‘vantation was a public scandal. At length, by the end 
of March, the utmost time allowed for consideration had 
elapsed, and Friedrich had formally refused to acknowledge 
the Council and its decrees. On March 29, Dollinger sent 
in his Erkldrung, which at once struck a chord that has 
vibrated throughout Catholic Germany. He states his 
readiness and desire to prove before the assembly of German 
bishops then about to be held, five points: (1) that none of 
the passages of Scripture quoted for Papal infallibility are 
so understood by any of the Fathers, and therefore the 
Tridentine oath to interpret Scripture secundum unanimem 
consensum Patrum, binds him to reject that dogma; (2) that 
the assertion made in several recent Pastorals and other 
official documents, that Papal infallibility and autocracy 
existed from the beginning in the Church, is in flagrant 
contradiction to the facts and tradition of the first thousand 
years of her history; (3) that the bishops of Romance coun- 
tries, who formed the overwhelming majority at the Coun- 
cil, have been misled by text-books full of spurious or 
adulterated citations, such as Perrone’s Prelections, Lig- 
uoris Moral Theology, and the writings of Cardoni and 
others, which were distributed at Rome during the Coun- 
cil; (4) that two CZcumenical Councils of the fifteenth 
century, confirmed by several Popes, have decided against 
the infallibility and autocracy of the Papacy ; (5) that the 
new dogmas are incompatible with the existing constitu- 
tions of European States, and, in particular, with that of 
Bavaria, which he has himself sworn to observe.* Déllinger 
adds that thousands of the clergy and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the laity believe as he does, and that every one 
he meets assures him that nobody believes the Vatican 
dogmas, even of those who have announced their formal 
submission. He shews that the attribution to the Pope of 
the “whole plenitude of power,” is a virtual annihilation 





* It is understood that these points will be worked out by him in a volume 
now in course of preparation. 
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of the Episcopate, and was so understood at the time by 
the minority bishops, whose abortive attempts to stave off 
the decision, and the means by which they were overcome, 
which remind one of the Latrociniuvm of Ephesus, are then 
dwelt upon. After again insisting on the tremendous 
gravity of the question at issue, as affecting the very foun- 
dations of the faith, he winds wp with the solemn declaration, 
that as a Christian, a theologian, an historical student and a 
citizen, he cannot receive the new doctrine. 


“ Not as a theologian, for the entire genuine tradition of the 
Church is directly at issue with it. Not as a student of bistory, 
for as such I know that the persistent endeavour to carry out this 
theory has cost Europe rivers of blood, disturbed and ruined 
whole countries, overthrown the fair organization of the ancient 
Church, and produced and fostered the deadliest abuses in her 
bosom. Lastly, I must reject it as a citizen, because, with its 
claim for the subjection of countries and monarchs and the whole 
political order under Papal authority, and by the exemptions 
demanded for the clergy, it gives oceasion to endless and fatal 
division between Church and State, clergy and laity. For I 
cannot conceal from myself that this doctrine, whose consequences 
brought the old German empire to destruction, were it to become 
dominant in Catholic Germany now, would at once implant the 
seeds of a deadly malady in the new empire just established.” 


This statement was presented to the Archbishop on March 
29. On Palm Sunday, April 2, a Pastoral was read in all 
the churches of Munich, threatening to “cut off” the author 
“from the Catholic Church” if he persisted in his resistance; 
while his request for a hearing was refused on the ground 
that the question was already infallibly determined, and 
historical inquiry must succumb to the authority of the 
Church. On Holy Thursday, and again on Easter Day, 
April 9, Dr. Déllinger solemnly pontificated in the Royal 
Chapel, of which he is mitred Provost. On the 10th of 
April, a large meeting was held in the Hall of the Museum 
at Munich, at which many high officials of the Court and 
the Government were present, when an address to the King 
was drawn up, which received above 12,000 signatures, re- 
questing him to use all legitimate means for averting the 
perilous consequences which must follow the dissemination 
of the new dogma, and to forbid its being taught in public 
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schools and colleges. Meanwhile, on the 2nd of April, nearly 
the whole Catholic professoriate of Munich had joined in 
presenting an address of sympathy to Dollinger, which was 
quickly followed up by similar addresses from several towns 
and universities of Germany. A Committee also was formed 
at Munich to organize the movement in opposition to the 
Vatican decrees. On the Sunday after the meeting in the 
Museum, a second Pastoral of the Archbishop's was read 
out, announcing that all who took part in it were ipso facto 
excommunicated ; and on Monday, April 18, the Arch- 
bishop pronounced the greater excommunication against 
Dr. Dollinger for “ the crime of formal and external heresy.” 
His friend and colleague, Dr. Friedrich, one of the authors 
of the Letters of Quirinus, had already been excommuni- 
cated. 

The sentence took nobody by surprise, but it was felt to 
be a distinct intimation that Rome had thrown away the 
scabbard, and was resolved to fight out the contest for her 
newly-constructed creed to the bitter end. Dr. Ddollinger is 
reported to have answered those who urged him to secure 
himself from further molestation by a timely retreat: “TI 
have little left to hope or fear on earth. The grave is 
opening before me, and I will not descend into it with a 
lie in my mouth.” The situation was indeed a striking 
one. Here was a venerable man, full of days and of honours, 
who has justly been styled “the Nestor of Catholic theo- 
logy,” the one living Catholic divine, with the exception of 
Dr. Newman, who enjoys a European celebrity, cast out in 
his old age by the authorities of that Church to whose ser- 
vice he had dedicated from early youth the undivided labours 
of a long and singularly laborious life. He is over seventy, 
and in old age men crave for rest ; his prestige is immense 
in his own communion, and he knew that by whispering 
one little word he would have had Pope and hierarchy at 
his feet, and by refusing it would incur their bitterest 
obloquy, and draw down on himself the vilest aspersions 
of a party just now dominant in the Church, who enjoy the 
unenviable distinction of having reduced vituperation to a 
science ; he is by instinct and habit a conservative, and by 
nature a man of peace, and to refuse assent to the Vatican 
dogmas was to occupy outwardly the position of a rebel 
against authority, and to engage in a warfare which could 
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only end with his life; he is a high dignitary of the 
Church, and to refuse was to assume, to vulgar appre- 
hension, the véle of an heresiarch. But he faltered not 
for a moment. Neither ease nor honour, nor a quiet 
old age, nor immunity from slander, nor the sanction of 
authority, of which he has always been the resolute up- 
holder, would he purchase by throwing, or seeming to 
throw, one grain of incense on the altar of the new idolatry. 
But it is sneeringly said, and not only by Ultramontanes, 
that however conscientious may be his motives, his position 
is a grotesque anomaly, unless he is willing to break with 
the Church altogether, and place himself, like a second 
Luther, at the head of a new Reformation. He is “ walking 
on arazor’s edge ;” there are no bishops on his side, and he 
can only justify his opposition to the Council by rejecting 
the infallibility of the Church. Such criticisms betray a 
profound ignorance both of the character of the A/t-katholik 
movement and of ecclesiastical history. There is nothing 
new in the appeal from an innovating Council to the ancient 
creeds ; from the tyranny of a time-serving or heterodox 
Episcopate to the sensus fidelium, the traditional belief of the 
great body of the faithful. Not to cite later examples, the 
Latrocinium ot Ephesus and the Arianizing Synod of Rimini 
had all the external semblance of conciliar authority, and 
it was more than twenty-two years before the latter was 
superseded by any corporate act of the Church. When, 
again, in St. Jerome’s words, the whole world groaned to 
find itself Arian, it was neither from Pope nor Episcopate 
that salvation came. What Father Hyacinthe has said of 
the present crisis was even more emphatically true then: 
“Toutefois ce n'est-pas dans un évéque, mais dans un simple 
prétre qu'il se personnifie.” To adopt Dr. Newman's words 
in his History of the Arians, certainly not written with 
any reference to the present controversy : “The Episcopate 
whose action was so prompt and concordant at Nica on 
the rise of Arianism, did not, as a class or order of men, play 
a good part in the troubles consequent upon the Council, and 
the laity did. The Catholic people, in the length and breadth 
of Christendom, were the obstinate champions of Catholic 
truth, and the bishops were not. Of course there were great 
and illustrious exceptions, .... but on the whole, taking a 
wide view of the history, we are obliged to say that the 
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governing body of the Church came short, and the governed 
were pre-eminent in faith, zeal, courage and constancy.”* 
And who, we may add, gave the first impulse, and was 
throughout the sustaining power, of that Catholic opposi- 
tion to tyrannous and triumphant error? Popes were vacil- 
lating or silent ; bishops, like Cranmer and his motley crew 
at a later day, were cowering or fawning before the steps of 
a despotic throne ; it was not even the priesthood that sup- 
plied, as now, the destined champion of orthodoxy. It was 
a youthful deacon, as yet without name or fame or position 
in the Church, who stood forth in the day of trial, “among 
the faithless, faithful only found,” Athanasius contra mun- 
dum. It is no cause for surprise, still less for cavil, if the 
experience of the fourth century should renew itself in the 
nineteenth. And those who believe in God’s promises to 
His Church will doubt as little of the ultimate result. 
Meanwhile, to the objection that Catholics in revolt against 
their ecclesiastical superiors are self-condemned, we may 
be content to reply with the comment of St. Hilary on a 
similar phenomenon in his own day: “Sanctiores sunt aures 
plebis quam corda sacerdotum.” 

And now to resume the thread of our narrative. Towards 
the end of May, another joint Pastoral was issued by twenty- 
three German bishops, equally conspicuous with that of the 
previous August for its sweeping condemnation of all who 
adhered to what had been their own professed principles at 
the Council, and for its shuffling evasion of the unmistakable 
sense of the Vatican decrees and of the facts of history, 
especially as to the extent of the powers claimed by the 
Papacy, and now placed under the shelter of an infallible 
sanction, over every department of political and social life. 
Professor Schulte, of Prague, the first living canonist of 
Germany, and formerly a strong Ultramontane, had pointed 
out in a masterly pamphlet at the beginning of the year, 
the absurdity of, in the same breath, accepting the Vatican 
dogmas and shrinking from the simplest consequences of 
any genuine belief in their truth. His summing-up on 
this head is a bare statement of facts notorious to every 
student of Church history : 

* Arians of the Fourth Century, 3rd Edition, p. 454. 


+ Die Macht der vimischen Pdpste iiber Piirsten, Linder, Vilker, Indi 
viduen, & Von Dr. J. F. von Schulte Prag 1871 
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“Since it has been declared by Popes ea cathedrd that the 
Popes have never exceeded the limits of their power, or erred in 
their canons and constitutions, and that their constitutions rest 
on divine inspiration ° since no declaration can be quoted which 
distinctly exempts any one side of individual or social life from 
their jurisdiction ; since in Papal acts and decrees all kinds of 
civil and private rights are embodied, the disposition of crowns, 
peoples, territories, laws, treaties of princes, property, freedom 
and life of subjects, whether Catholic or not, marriage, wills, in 
heritances, public and private security, authorizations to seize the 
property of others, invade their rights, &e. &c. ; it necessarily 
follows that it rests simply with the Pope whether he will or will 
not act in any given case. Thus have they justified in word and 
act their own statements that they are the representatives of the 
Almighty. The limits of Papal omnipotence on earth depend 
solely on their own will.” 


The new Pastoral only added fuel to the flame, and it 
was determined to hold a Conference at Munich, to which 
delegates from other parts of Germany should be invited, 
in Whitsun week, under the presidency of Dr. Dollinger. 
Professors Schulte of Prague, Reinkens of Breslau, Knoodt 
of Bonn, Stumpf of Coblentz, and Michelis of Braunsberg, 
were present, and a programme was agreed upon, which 
formed the basis of that subsequently adopted at the Congress 
of last September. It enters more fully, however, than the 
latter into the theoretical aspect of the question at issue, 
and a brief résumé of its contents will not be out of place 
here. It was published at the time in the German news- 
papers as a manifesto to the world in general of the prin- 
ciples and aims of the A/t-/atholii party in the Church. 

The document is divided into five points. 1. It opens 
with the declaration that the signataries are bound, by their 
acknowledged duty as Catholics, to adhere to the ancient 
faith of the Church and repudiate every novelty, even though 
preached by an angel from heaven, and must therefore per- 
sist in their rejection of the new dogmas of the infallibility 
and absolute supremacy of the Pope, which are mere scho- 
lastic opinions originating in fraud and disseminated by 
violence, incompatible with the just rights of the faithful 
and the Vincentian canon, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. The assertion of the last Pastoral, that Peter has 
proclaimed these doctrines by the mouth of Pius LX., they 
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denounce as a blasphemy ; and the attempt to explain away 
both the letter and spirit of the decrees, as unauthorized 
and self-contradictory. 2. The Vatican decrees are a stand- 
ing menace to the laws and institutions of all modern states. 
It is the merest sophistry to suppress or ignore the numerous 
Bulls and decisions of Popes which subject all rights, spiri- 
tual or temporal, to the absolute sovereignty of the Holy 
See, or to deny that to be a personal infallibility which be- 
longs ex officio to a single person independently of all others ; 
and the German bishops are perfectly aware that their col- 
lective interpretation has no real authority and much less 
weight than the opposite interpretation of a single Jesuit. 
Other prelates, like Archbishop Manning, have more cor- 
rectly appreciated the meaning of the decrees, according to 
which it is clear that the Pope, as sole legislator in matters 
of faith, discipline and morals, supreme judge and irrespon- 
sible ruler and executor of his own decrees, possesses a 
plenitude of power which the wildest fancy cannot exagge- 
rate. 3. The bishops have refuted themselves by their 
strange and contradictory utterances, forgetting that, if they 
allowed themselves the same latitude of interpretation in 
dealing with other dogmatic statements as with, e.g. the 

sull of Boniface VIII., Unam Sanctam,* all definite faith 
would be at an end. They dare not, like Manning and the 
Jesuits, take the Vatican dogmas in their plain and natural 
sense, while yet “they meet the cry of conscience that comes 
from their flocks with nothing but invectives against reason 
and science.” 4. The signataries therefore reject, as of no 
force or authority, the menaces and unjust sentences pro- 
nounced against them. That doctrine has ever been held 
false in the Church which can be shewn, like Papal infalli- 
bility, to have been introduced at a given time, by particular 
persons, and to serve particular interests. And it is for re- 
fusing to accept such a novel invention that now, for the 
first time in eighteen centuries, men are being excommuni- 
cated. “We know,” adds the Declaration, “that such sen- 
tences are as invalid as they are unjust, and neither deprive 
the faithful of their right to the sacraments of Christ, nor 


* The Bull Unam Sanctam, issued 1302, asserts dogmatically the absolute 
supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power in all matters whatsoever, 
and declares it, in this comprehensive sense, ‘‘ necessary to salvation for every 
human creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 
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priests of their power to dispense them ; and we are deter- 
mined not to allow our rights to be prejudiced by censures 
pronounced for the promotion of false doctrine.” 5. The 
fifth and concluding paragraph, which is a very important 
one, shall be given in their own words : 

“We live in the hope that the present struggle may serve, 
under Divine Providence, to bring about the long-desired and 
now inevitable reforms in the constitution and life of the Church. 
In the midst of our present troubles we are consoled by looking 
to the future. If at present we are confronted everywhere by 
those rank abuses in the Church which have not only been ren- 
dered unassailable, but exaggerated to the annihilation of all 
Christian life through the triumph of the Vatican dogmas ; if we 
have to deplore the sedulous endeavours after a paralyzing cen- 
tralization and mechanical uniformity ; if we are compelled to 
watch the growing incapacity of the hierarchy, which can only 
accompany or interrupt the great intellectual labour of modern 
days with the empty jingling of obsolete phrases and impotent 
curses—we are consoled by the memory of better times, and our 
confidence in the Divine Guide of the Church. While we thus 
look backwards and forwards, there rises before us a vision of the 
true regeneration of the Church, when the cultivated nations of 
Catholicism, without prejudice to their membership in the general 
body, but free from the yoke of unrighteous ambition, shall mould 
and consolidate, each for itself, a church system corresponding to 
its national character and in harmony with its cultivation, through 
the joint action of clergy and laity ; while the universal Catholic 
world enjoys the guidance of a Primacy and Episcopate which 
has won for itself by science, and by its share in the common life, 
the capacity to restore and preserve permanently to the Church 
the place alone worthy of her, at the head of the civilization of 
the world. By this means, and not through the Vatican decrees, 
shall we also reach that highest end of Christian development, 
the union of the now divided Christian communities, which is 
willed and promised by the Founder of the Church, invoked and 
yearned after with an ever-increasing desire by numberless pious 
souls, and not least in Germany. May God grant it !” 


The question here referred to, of the invalidity of un- 
just excommunications, soon became a practical one. At 
the end of June, Dr. Zenger, Professor of Roman Law at 
Munich, who had been one of the first to sign the address 
of sympathy to Dr. Dollinger, died at the age of 73. He 
was told by the priest who attended him that he could not 
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receive the last sacraments until he had retracted his sig- 
nature. ‘This he of course declined to do; and eventually 
Dr. Friedrich administered the sacraments, and also per- 
formed the funeral rites after his death—which were refused 
by the parish priest—and delivered an address at the ceme- 
tery, in presence of some 20,000 persons, including nearly 
the whole professorial staff of the University, who came to 
testify their respect to his memory and their sense of the 
injustice of his treatment. A similar difficulty occurred in 
the case of marriages of persons who had incurred excom- 4 
munication by taking any public part in the movement. 
By Bavarian law, the marriage of Catholics can only be 
solemnized according to the Tridentine canons, which re- 
quire the presence of the parish priest; and the parish 
priests, instructed by the Archbishop, refused to act. Here, 
again, Dr. Friedrich interposed and performed the cere- 
mony ; but the question was raised, how far such acts were 
legally valid. In this and other ways the matter was forced 
on the attention of the Government, who were known to ; 
be favourably disposed towards the A/t-Aatholiken, but shy 
of committing themselves to any definite line. Meanwhile, 
in July, Dr. Dollinger was elected Rector Magnificus of the 
University for the ensuing year, being the four-hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation, by the wholly unprecedented 
mnajority of 54 votes over 6. The circumstance of his having 
held the Rectorship only four years before, when he delivered 
a very remarkable Inaugural Address,* which has since been 
translated into English and frequently quoted in Parliament 
and elsewhere, made this second election the more marked 
a homage to his high character and claims on public respect. 
The Government were petitioned by the Church authorities 
not to confirm the election; and thus again the necessity 
of their defining their attitude towards the rival parties 
became manifest. What the reply would be when given 
could hardly be doubtful; but it was an unfortunate error 
of policy that it was deferred so long. Many of the clergy 
who submitted “with a smile or a sigh” to what had come 
to be called in Germany the “famine dogma” (Hunger- 
dogma ), would unquestionably have joined the ranks of the 
Alt-katholiken, had they been assured that degradation and 
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beggary would not be the inevitable result of adhering to 
their convictions. This fact, whicl: is notorious to all who 
have had any opportunities of personal observation, should 
be borne in mind by those who are never tired of dwelling 
on the paucity of clerical supporters of the movement. It 
requires more than ordinary courage to be true to conscien- 
tious convictions with starvation staring one in the face ; 
and the more so wher the question is one which may be 
made to seem more or less obscure to those who have little 
historical or theological learning to fall back upon, and are 
open to the plausible subterfuges of episcopal and other 
special-pleaders, with more knowledge than themselves and 
less scruple in the use of it. 

At length, towards the end of August, an official note 
appeared from Herr von Lutz, the Bavarian Minister of 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, in reply to the Arch- 
bishop's Pastoral of the previous month. In this document, 
the grave dissatisfaction with which the Government neces- 
sarily views the Vatican decrees in their political aspect 
is insisted upon, and the reasons are pointed out why they 
cannot be considered, especially in view of the notorious 
tergiversation of so many bishops who had at first strenu- 
ously opposed them, as embodying the faith of the Church. 
The infallibility of the Pope is shewn to be widely different 
from the infallibility of the Church, which can only be 
exercised under conditions and guarantees wholly wanting 
to the former, as is sufficiently plain, to go no further back, 
from the portentous ex cathedrd decisions contained in the 
Syllabus. The Minister concludes with stating that the 
Government will refuse all legal force to acts done by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in furtherance of the Vatican de- 
crees. Two months later, in reply to an interpellation in 
the Chambers, Herr von Lutz repeated at greater length 
and in more explicit terms what he had previously written. 
After entering at some length on the theological argument 
against the validity of the decrees, he exhibited in detail 
the glaring contradictions of episcopal utterances on the 
subject before and after the Council. And if the new dogma 
has no claim to respect on ecclesiastical grounds, it consti- 
tutes in its direct and necessary consequences—which have 
been elaborately drawn out by the Civilta Cattolica and 
other Jesuit commentators—a standing menace to the State. 
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The Government will therefore extend full legal protection 
to those Catholics, whether priests or laymen, who resist 
it, and to Catholic parents who desire to have their chil- 
dren educated in the ancient and unaltered faith of the 
Church. Congregations of Old Catholics, and the priests 
ministering to them, will be recognized by the law as en- 
joying all rights and privileges appertaining to the Catholic 
Church. This second declaration of Ministerial policy fol- 
lowed quickly on an important event which formed the 
starting-point for the future progress and development of 
the Alt-katholik movement, the Catholic Congress held in 
Munich on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of last September, to 
which we referred in an earlier portion of this article. To 
this we must now revert. 

The Congress met on Friday, Sept. 22, under the honorary 
presidency of Professor Schulte, of Prague, a Prussian by 
birth, and held two sessions on that day and one on 
Saturday, for discussion and despatch of business, and two 
public meetings afterwards in the Glass Palace on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons, when addresses were delivered by 
some of its principal members to audiences of several 
thousands of persons. Schulte presided, and not Déollinger, 
because the Congress and the movement it was designed to 
organize are the response of educated Germany to his public 
declaration of the previous March. And therefore on his 
first appearance the whole assembly rose as one man, at 
the invitation of the President, to offer “the homage of its 
profoundest gratitude to the most venerated of German 
theologians, who has come forward under a stern sense of 
duty and at great personal cost, amid the almost universal 
apostasy of the Episcopate, to devote the weight of his vast 
influence and enormous stores of learning to the furtherance 
of the movement directed in conscientious opposition to 
the Vatican decrees.” One of the Vice-presidents was Wind- 
sheid, formerly Professor at Munich, now at Heidelberg, 
and the most eminent lecturer on Roman Law in Germany, 
who is deeply interested in the question; the other was 
Keller, of Aarau, one of the chief men in the canton, who 
has written a book against Gury’s Moral Theology.* The 








* Gury’s book is a compendium from Liguori, declared the other day by 
Pius IX. to be a ‘‘ Doctor of the Church.” 
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selection of these three men for the most prominent posi- 
tions in the Congress was a sufficient indication of the 
movement not being a local one. The Committee appointed 
to draw up the resolutions consisted of Déllinger, Schulte, 
Maassen, Professor of Canon Law at Vienna, and the most 
rising man in that branch of knowledge in Germany; Pro- 
fessor Langen, of Bonn, author of a masterly pamphlet on 
the “ Vatican Dogma ;” Reinkens, of Breslau, who has also 
written on the “Papal Decrees of July 18 ;” and Huber, 
one of the contributors to Janus. 

The first and part of the second session was occupied 
with the discussion of the programme, drawn up by the 
Committee, and introduced and commented on by Huber. 
We append a full translation of this important manifesto, 
which was unanimously accepted, after a full debate, with 
a few alterations, marking the added or substituted words 
in italics, and bracketing those eventually omitted : 

Programme of the Catholic Congress at Munich. 

“T. In the consciousness of our religious duties, we hold fast 
to the ancient Catholic faith and worship, as witnessed in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. We therefore hold ourselves to be in the 
fullest sense members of the Catholic Church, and refuse to be 
excluded from Church communion or from the ecclesiastical and 
civil rights thence accruing. 

“We declare the ecclesiastical censures inflicted on us on 
account of our loyalty to the faith to be groundless and arbitrary, 
and shall not be disturbed or hindered by them in the exercise 
of Church communion. 

“From the standpoint of the confession of faith contained in 
the so-called Tridentine Creed, we reject the dogmas formulated 
under the Pontificate of Pius LX., in contradiction to the teach- 
ing of the Church and the principles followed since the Apostolic 
Council, especially the dogmas of ‘the infallible teaching office,’ 
and the ‘supreme ordinary and immediate jurisdiction’ of the 
Pope.* 

“TI. We hold fast to the ancient constitution of the Church. 
We repudiate every attempt to thrust the bishops out of the 
immediate and independent government of the separate churches. 
We reject the doctrine contained in the Vatican decrees, that the 
Pope is the sole divinely constituted possessor of all ecclesiastical 





* This was explained by the mover of the programme, Professor Huber, to 
include the Immaculate Conception, both as being illegitimately defined by 
Pius IX., and as originating, like Infallibility, from forgeries and falsifications. 
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authority and official power, as opposed to the Tridentine canon, 
according to which the divinely appointed hierarchy consists of 
bishops, priests and deacons. We acknowledge the primacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, as it was acknowledged by the Fathers and 
Councils in the ancient undivided Christian Church* on the basis 
of Scripture. 

“(a). We declare that articles of faith cannot be defined simply 
by the sentence of the reigning Pope with the express or tacit 
assent of the bishops, who are bound by oath to unconditional 
obedience to him, but only in accordance with Holy Scripture 
and the ancient tradition of the Church as laid down in the 
acknowledged Fathers and Councils. Even a Council not want- 
ing, like the Vatican, in the essential external conditions of cecu- 
menicity, but effecting a breach with the first principles and the 
past of the Church with unanimous consent of its members, could 
issue no decrees binding on the members of the Church. 

(>). We insist that the agreement of the dogmatic decrees of 
a Council with the original and traditional faith of the Church 
must be attested in the immediate consciousness of belief of the 
Catholic people and in theological science. We reserve to the 
Catholic laity and clergy and to theological science the right of 
witnessing and of objecting in the definition of articles of faith. 

“TIT. We aim, by the aid of the sciences of theology and 
canon law, at a reform in the Church which shall remove existing 
faults and abuses in the spirit of the ancient Church, and espe- 
cially shall fulfil the legitimate desires of the Catholic people for 
a constitutionally organized participation in the affairs of the 
Church, where by, without prejudice to unity of doctrine, national 
vie ws and re quire ments may ln re cogniz d. 

“We declare that the charge of Jansenism brought against the 
Church of Utrecht is unfounded, and consequently that there is 
no dogmatic difference between it and ourselves. 

“We hope for a re-union with the Greek-Eastern and Russian 
Churches, whose separation was produced by no constraining 
causes, and rests on no irreconcilablet dogmatic differences. 

“In view of the reforms aimed at, and by means of science 
and advancing Christian culture, we look for a gradual under- 
standing with [the other Christian confessions, especially] the 
Protestant and the Episcopal Churches [of England and America].t 


* Explained to mean, up to the ninth century (when the spurious decretals 
were introduced). 
+ Substituted for ‘‘essential.”” The Filioque is the point referred to. 
fi I 
t It was proposed to insert ‘‘German” before ‘‘ Protestant,” but was even- 
tually thought better to omit any natiohal specifications ; hence the omission of 
England and America. 
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“TV. We hold scientific study indispensable in the education 
of the Catholic clergy. 

“We consider the artificial exclusion of the clergy from the 
intellectual culture of the age (in boys’ seminaries and higher 
schools under the one-sided direction of the bishops) dangerous, 
on account of their great influence on the culture of the people, 
and especially ill adapt d Sor the education and training of a 
morally pious, scientifically enlighte ned and patriotically minded 
clergy.” 

“We demand for the so-called inferior clergy a worthy posi- 
tion, protected against all caprice of the hierarchy. We reject 
the arbitrary right of moving from place to place (amovibilitus ad 
nutum ) the clergy with cure of souls, introduced by French law 
and lately attempted to be made general.t 

“V. We adhere to the constitutions of our countries, which 
secure civil freedom and liberal culture, and therefore reject the 
dogma of plenary Papal power, so perilous to the State on civil 
and educational as well as on other grounds ; and we declare our 
firm and loyal adherence to our Governments in the contest 
against the Ultramontanism formulated into dogma in the Syl- 
labus. 

“VI. Since it is notorious that the present mischievous dis- 
traction in the Church is the fault of the so-called Society of 
Jesus ; since this Order abuses its powerful position to spread 
and foment in the hierarchy, clergy and people, tendencies hos- 
tile to civilization, dangerous to the State and anti-national ; and 
since it teaches and enforcest a false and corrupting morality,— 
we proclaim our conviction that peace and growth, unity in the 
Church, and right relations between the Church and civil society, 
are impossible until an end is put to the universally pernicious 
activity of this Order. 

“VII. As members of the Catholic Church before it was 
altered by the Vatican decrees, to which the States have guaran- 
teed political recognition and public protection, we also maintain 
our claim to all real property and possessions of the Church.” 


This programme was discussed, point by point, during 





* Substituted for, ‘‘We desire the co-operation of the secular magistrates for 
the education,” &c. The influence of the Jesuits on clerical education is the 
point chiefly aimed at. 

+ The French system was described by the mover as reducing the lower 
clergy to ‘‘pariahs.”” He said that in Paris hundreds of suspended clergymen 
were acting as waiters, cabmen and compositors. 

t Substituted for ‘‘ practises.” 
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members of the Congress taking part in the debate ; and it 
is remarkable to observe, amid some minor and mostly 
verbal differences, which resulted in the few alterations 
above specified, how complete was the unanimity on all 
matters of principle. It will be seen at a glance that the 
basis of operations indicated is very far from being, as has 
sometimes been objected, of a purely negative character. 
On the contrary, those who accept it are directly pledged 
to grapple with practical abuses and aim at practical reforms, 
the main points insisted upon being the active promotion 
of the re-union of separated bodies to the Catholic Church, 
and primarily of those communities, like the Greek Church 
and the Church of Utrecht, which are not held aloof by 
any real dogmatic differences ; the improvement of clerical 
education and of the status of the inferior clergy, and the 
restoration to the laity of a due share in ecclesiastical 
affairs; and the expulsion of Jesuit influences from the 
Church. It is obvious that each of these objects implies 
much more than is contained in the mere statement, and 
that anything like an effective carrying out of the line of 
policy projected would transform, in the sense of a return 
to earlier models in conformity with present needs, the 
whole life and spirit of the modern Church. And the tone 
of deep, impassioned earnestness and calm resolve which 
pervaded all the speeches, proves how intently the leaders 
of the movement are bent on effecting their purpose. Still 
more clearly was this resolution manifested in the debates 
which followed on the establishment of unions ( Vereine) 
throughout Germany for “the general organization of the A/t- 
katholik movement,” and on the formation, wherever neces- 
sary, of Alt-katholik congregations (Gemeinde) for worship, 
instruction and ministration of the sacraments. On the 
latter point there was some divergence of opinion between 
Dollinger and other leading members of the party, which 
looked at first, from the perfect freedom of speech on all 
sides, more serious than it really was. No doubt several 
currents of thought met in Schulte’s decisive motion for 
the organization of congregations in which priests suspended 
or excommunicated for resistance to the new dogma should 
be called to minister. There is a strong and growing national 
feeling in Germany in favour of restricting Roman influences 
to the minimum involved in the original idea of the Primacy, 
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and that partly with a view to paving the way for the recon- 
ciliation of the Protestant confessions ; then, again, there is 
a deep moral indignation against much which is tolerated 
or fostered by the policy of the Curia, and a disposition 
in some quarters to think that, through the excesses and 
usurpations based on the false decretals and other kindred 
forgeries, Rome has gravely prejudiced, if not actually for- 
feited, even her legitimate authority, whatever that may 
be. But above all—and this was urged by devout and 
conservative speakers like Liafio and cautious politicians 
like Reinkens, just as much as by the more impetuous 
spirits of the party—there was a pressing practical need 
(Nothstand). Old Catholics were being refused the offices 
of the Church for themselves and their children. They 
could not get married, or receive the last sacraments on 
their death-beds, or even get their children baptized, still 
less instructed, except in the infallibilist doctrine. It 
was essential that this emergency should be met, and 
met promptly, if the movement were to hold its own ; and 
it was only natural that this necessity should be more 
keenly realized by men in the thick of the battle, than by 
those whose position and pursuits, as in Déllinger’s case, 
did not bring them into immediate personal contact with 
the pastoral work of the Church and the cure of souls. 
His fear was lest any unadvised step should be taken 
that might wear an appearance of wilful schism, and thus 
discredit the claims of the Alt-katholiken to be boni-fide 
members and ministers of the Catholic Church. But he 
quite admitted that provision must be made for cases of 
necessity, and this, as Michelis and Schulte pointed out, is 
all that was desired. Their proposal meant that wherever 
there was a sufficient number of Alt-katholiken, a congre- 
gation should be organized ; and this has in fact been done 
at several places, including Munich, where the church 
of St. Nicholas has since the Congress been used every 
Sunday for Alt-katholik worship. Eye-witnesses, by no 
means favourable to the cause, have described the un- 
abated zeal with which it is regularly frequented in all 
weathers, and by persons of all ages, ranks and classes 
and either sex, and the manifest devotion of the crowds 
who are compelled from stress of room to kneel around as 
well as within the church during the celebration of mass. 
H 2 
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That does not look like a movement destitute of enthusiasm. 
Schulte expressed his full conviction at the close of the 
debate, and he was not contradicted, that his seeming differ- 
ence with Dollinger was one of words only ; nor did Dol- 
linger then or afterwards for a moment cease his active 
co-operation with the leaders of the movement. We have 
dwelt on this point at what may seem unnecessary length, 
because no pains have been spared by unfriendly critics to 
exagyerate what at most was a divergence of judgment on 
practical details, into a split between the great standard- 
bearer of the Catholic Opposition and the army that is 
fighting under his banner. 

At the two public meetings in the Glass Palace, a series 
of popular addresses of much eloquence and force were de- 
livered by Schulte, Huber, Van Thiel (from Utrecht), Father 
Hyacinthe, Reinkens, Michelis and others, which will well 
repay perusal. They are important as conveying a prac- 
tical refutation of the charge, so persistently repeated, 
against the movement, that it represents a merely abstract 
and doctrinaire phase of thought, without points of contact 
with the people or any motive power for kindling their 
interest or enthusiasm. No criticism could be less felicitous. 
At the same time, when we are told that Dollinger has no 
such appliances as Luther for working on the minds of his 
countrymen, and thus lacks the first element of success, the 
fact may be at once admitted, or rather insisted upon, while 
the inference is denied. The founder of a new religion 
requires, in the absence of miraculous assistance, rare 
gifts of genius or enthusiasm, if any considerable section of 
mankind is to listen to his message. And Lutheranism, as 
taught by its founder, with its novel and profoundly im- 
moral theory of justification, was as startling a contrast to 
any form of Christianity the world had previously heard of 
as can easily be imagined. It was simply “another gospel,” 
admirably adapted to serve its immediate purpose, but 
requiring all the genius and commanding moral ene rey of 
its author, backed by the peculiar conditions of his age and 
country, to get it accepted as the basis of a new communion 
designed to supersede the Church which had been for fifteen 
centuries in uninterrupted possession. Such an instrument 
of religious revolution the present movement neither needs 
nor admits. It is one thing to re-construct de novo the faith 
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and worship of Christendom, on the assumption of an uni- 
versal apostasy dating from the apostolic age; it is quite 
another to appeal, against the modern errors and abuses by 
which it is overlaid, to the unchangeable creed and original 
constitution of the One Catholic Church. The A/t-katho- 
liken have undertaken the humbler, and therefore, as we 
venture to think, more practicable and more profitable task. 
They desiderate reform, not revolution. They do not, like 
the followers of Rongé, call themselves “New Catholics,” 
but expressly base their plan of action on the loyal main- 
tenance of the ancient faith. It is precisely because the 
Vatican dogmas demonstrably contradict that faith, that 
they are rejected; it is because, alike in its antecedents, in 
its course of proceedings and in its close, the Vatican Synod 
lacked every criterion of a genuine CEcumenical Council,-— 
because its members were collected blindfold to register a 
foregone conclusion,—because it was neither free in its deli- 
berations nor even outwardly unanimous in its decisions,— 
and because from the first they have been instinctively 
rejected by the judgment of theologians and the common 
intelligence of the faithful,—that it cannot be considered 
to speak with any authoritative voice, or to represent the 
real mind of the Church. It is true that for rejecting it 
Déllinger has been excommunicated by Papal authority ; 
but so, too, was Athanasius. 

If it is asked what measure of success may be expected 
to attend the efforts of the reforming party, the answer 
must be less explicit, though the end cannot be doubtful. 
The Papal system, which gradually superseded the original 
constitution of the Church, has now been for centuries in 
possession, and clings, as is natural, with desperate tenacity 
to its usurped prerogatives. But there are not wanting 
signs that, as Dollinger himself is reported to have ex- 
pressed it, “Philoctetes has received his death-wound, and 
it is only a question of time. A movement is set on foot 
which must sooner or later triumph, and the Curialistic 
system must succumb before it.” He believes that the full of 
the Temporal Power will conduce towards this result ; but he 
relies more confidently on the invincible force of truth, and 
immediately on the progress of liberal and enlighiened 
views throughout Europe, and especially in Germany, where 
the great body of the educated classes are strongly opposed 
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to Ultramontanism. This is, indeed, no ephemeral outburst 
of zeal, depending on individual influence or local accident, 
like the attempted reform of Savonarola; it is no inchoate 
revolt against Catholic doctrine which has not yet found 
its natural vent in a Protestant secession, leaving the waters 
to close over it as though it had never been. Not only do 
the ramifications of the movement spread far and wide, 
not only is it animated by a keen enthusiasm, but it has 
fixed principles easily apprehended, and definite aims of 
surpassing moment, while the seemingly compact ranks of 
the dominant majority are demoralized by internal division 
and the faltering or insincere allegiance of a host of its 
nominal supporters to their newly-adopted creed. Some 
desponding souls, to quote the language of the martyred 
Archbishop of Paris, thought all was lost when the cause 
of truth was outvoted in the Vatican Synod. But it was 
not so. “Si la multitude passe quandméme, nous lui 
prédirons qu’elle n’ira pas loin. Les Spartiates, qui étaient 
tombés aux Thermopyles, pour défendre les terres de la 
liberté, avaient préparé au flot impitoyable du despotisme 
la défaite de Salamine.”* The Papacy is hostile, the 
Episcopate ignorant or timid or enslaved ; but now, as at 
former periods, and more even than then, there are forces 
at work in the Church to which both Pope and bishops 
must eventually bow. Arianism, in the heyday of its 
power, with the whole weight of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority at its back, could not make good its footing 
within the sacred precincts, for error can take no root in 
an uncongenial soil. Aud the same Catholic instinct which 
expelled the elder heresy is rising up against this new 
école de mensonge, as Gratry has aptly termed it, which, in- 
stead of degrading the Creator to the level of the creature, 
would impiously exalt the first of His commissioned servants 
to a higher than human throne. 


A LIBperRAL CATHOLIC. 


* La Dernictre Heure du Concile, p- ¢ 











V.—CHURCH DESIGNS FOR CONGREGATIONS. 


Church Th signs Sor Congregations : ats va) vclopments and 
Possibilities. By James Cubitt, Architect. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1870. 


THIs volume begins by asserting “that the art of building 
satisfactory churches for modern congregations is one that 
yet remains to be perfected ;” and the problem which the 
author proposes is, “How to build a church, dignified, 
artistic and permanent, in which the congregation can hear 
and see the service.” He states that the plan adopted in 
nearly all our religious architecture, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, Anglican or Nonconformist, has been the develop- 
ment, or the repetition, of a single idea,—a nave with aisles, 
or, in other words, a space for the congregation divided 
into parallel avenues by rows of columns; and that this 
“conventional type” of Church plan is not that best suited 
for Protestant worship, however well it may have been 
adapted to a medizval ritual, out of which it was a natural 
growth, the services and the architecture having been made 
for each other. And he believes that it is necessary “to 
step out of the enchanted circle of habit and precedent, to 
break through the tyranny of custom,” and “to find a type 
in which architecture and practicability are not incom- 
patible.” 

All this doubtless is very hard to dispute ; there is such 
an appearance of business-like common sense about it, that 
in these practical days Mr. Cubitt will meet with many 
sympathizers. But the revolution he proposes to bring 
about in our church architecture will hardly be effected by 
the arguments he sets forth, though it must be admitted 
that he discusses his subject without any apparent bias and 
in a fair and unprejudiced manner. 

But “by their fruits shall ye know them ;” and any fairly 
qualified judge of the merits of attempts which have re- 
cently been made to strike out an original treatment of 
ecclesiastical building, can hardly fail to perceive how 
sadly even the best of them fall short of the old standard ; 
while the average Nonconformist churches which are spring- 
ing up on all sides, with their wide-spreading roofs, their 
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low disproportioned walls, their attenuated iron columhs, 
and their conveniently arranged seats and galleries, make 
one fear that the days of all true and genuine art have 
gone by. 

Were Augustus Welby Pugin, the enthusiast who advo- 
cated with such earnestness, some five-and-twenty years 
ago, the revival of our old Gothic architecture in its “True 
Principles,” to rise up and see this wretched and degenerate 
offspring of his own zeal and self-devotion, what, indeed, 
would be his horror and dismay ! 

But in these days, when the first object usually is to 
crowd the largest possible number of persons into the 
smallest possible space at the lowest possible cost, the art- 
architect recoils in face of the demands of utility and eco- 
nomy and competition, and his place is taken by others 
more ready to comply with the practical demands of the 
age. Thus it is that we see on all sides district churches 
in the churchwarden manner of Gothic, and Dissenting 
chapels with their sham facades, their miniature spires rich 
in crockets and pinnacles, but without one spark of the 
“True Principles” on which our old parish churches have 
been built, and for which Pugin so eloquently pleaded. A 
thousand times rather than such as these, give us the rudest 
old tythe barn, with its unpretending bare walls, its simple 
buttresses, its well-proportioned and well-timbered roof! 
Fortunately, we do occasionally find modern churches of a 
wholly different type of design, really noble examples of 
church architecture; but on examination we usually discover 
in them the least disposition to depart widely from the old 
medizeval type. 

It would be childish to assert that under no circumstances 
are the ancient standards to be abandoned; but with our 
fine old church architecture as a model and guide, it be- 
hoves us not hastily to cast aside so rich an inheritance, 
but to endeavour, where peculiar circumstances or require- 
ments involve new adaptations, to introduce them with the 
most jealous caution. The architecture of a nation, like its 
language, must be a gradual and natural growth ; it cannot 
be suddenly forced or changed by the importation of foreign 
forms and novel ideas. Look at our own cathedrals, those 
grand old religious lessons in stone and marble, built up by 
our medieval forefathers in what are called the dark ages 
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for the instruction of these later and, as we consider, more 
enlightened times! Who has not felt that solemn awe 
which steals over the soul as he enters one of those glori- 
ous piles, so silent yet so eloquent? The long withdraw- 
ing aisles, the vaulted roof, the storied window, seem uncon- 
sciously, in their hushed seclusion, to banish from the mind 
the cares and sorrows of the outer world, and to awaken a 
calmer and more prayerful mood. Look, too, at those quiet 
churches of the Middle Ages, with their heavenward point- 
ing spires, their grey buttressed walls, their massive arches 
of fair proportions, and the same reverent feeling seems 
insensibly to steal over us. It has been said, “the by-gone 
periods come not again :” it is true; yet let us beware lest 
the passion for novelties and originalities blind us to the 
real value of that which we actually possess. 

But to return to our author. Mr. Cubitt divides his 
volume into four chapters, and illustrates his arguments by 
a series of well-selected plans. In his first chapter he dis- 
cusses the “conventional church type,’—the old forin of it 
with its thick stone piers, and the modern form with its 
thin iron shafts. Against the former he urges that it shuts 
out a large portion of the congregation, and to the latter 
he objects that the slightness of appearance and the weak 
inartistic effect render it inadmissible. As the writer 
quaintly expresses it in speaking of the constant attempts 
to reduce the dimension of the columns supporting the 
usual clerestory,—‘“ as the nave piers waste away, the whole 
structure falls into a sort of architectural consumption.” 
After condemning both forms of this type, which, “with its 
long mauy-columned avenues of nave and aisles, it was 
for Catholic times to perfect,” he proceeds to state that it 
remains for us to develop the magnificent capabilities of 
the central dome and the lantern tower. 

In his second chapter, after admitting that, in wide build- 
ings, columns not only facilitate the construction, but im- 
prove the proportion, he points out the possibility of using 
them without causing obstruction, and draws attention to 
Eastern churches and mosques with large piers carrying a 
central dome, and other examples in continental architec- 
ture, where churches are found with partial aisles and few 
columns. In the latter part of this chapter, he suggests 
a wide unbroken nave with side aisles reduced to mere 
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passages ; and this really appears to be an admirable and 
practical idea, though perhaps not altogether an economical 
one. By such an arrangement, the columns may be so placed 
as not to obscure the view from the seats, while both con- 
struction and proportion are benefited ; the side aisles be- 
coming narrower and the nave wider than in the usual 
plan. This arrangement has been tried with success in 
some recently erected churches. 

The third chapter contains “suggestions for Church ar- 
rangement without columns,” “aisleless straight side plans,” 
“cruciform plans with central spaces,” and plans based on 
the circle. The illustrations are numerous, and it is inte- 
resting to examine and compare the many varieties of plan 
of which continental and oriental architecture afford ex- 
amples ; such, for instance, as St. Cecile at Alby, Gerona 
Cathedral, the chapel of the Archbishop of Rheims, and 
many others which Mr. Cubitt enumerates. These build- 
ings, however, depend chiefly on great magnitude for their 
effect ; and the lanterned domes and wide-spanning vaults 
of the churches and mosques of the East seem hardly 
adapted to the necessities of congregations requiring churches 
and chapels of moderate size at moderate cost. More- 
over, the difficulty of dealing with seats on a circular 
plan is so great as almost to exclude its use, except where 
cost is not a consideration ; though, where economy is not 
necessarily studied, it doubtless offers opportunities for com- 
binations of forms extremely attractive and beautiful. 

The fourth and concluding chapter treats of “galleried 
churches and iron columned churches.” While condemning 
the miserable modern galleried buildings, our author ex- 
plains that in early times, both in Europe and Asia Minor, 
galleries were in frequent use, and were not even altogether 
abandoned in the Gothic period; yet that such galleries 
were not like those wooden stages sometimes seen in 
modern Gothic churches, fixed about half-way up the nave 
columns, but formed part of the original architecture, and 
were executed in the same permanent materials as the rest 
of the structure, there being no attempt to make it appear, 
whether from within or from without, that the building is 
other than a two-storied one. 

The arrangement of placing a gallery over a large west- 
ern porch or narthex, is by no means uncommon in con- 
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tinental churches, and is worth notice for our present-day 
purposes ; but galleries in the aisles, as described by Mr. 
Cubitt, even though constructively admissible, will hardly, 
we hope, be generally adopted in modern church architecture. 

In the frontispiece to his volume, the author gives the 
interior view of a handsome Nonconformist church with 
galleried transepts, and lofty lantern at the intersection of 
the nave and transepts, in which he so effectively introduces 
and sets forth some of the more prominent features sug- 
gested in the course of his work, as almost to reconcile us 
to his departures from that “conventional type” to which 
he takes such unqualified exception. 

That the first or the sole object to be attained in building 
a church is to produce the best auditorium, a room in 
which the largest number of people shall see and hear 
without interruption from the obstruction of columns or 
projections, is a proposition to which we can by no means 
assent. Were this the only desideratum, it would not be 
difficult to point to many examples, both in the metropolis 
and in our provincial towns, which combine excellence of 
secular architecture with utility, good acoustic qualities 
and fitness of purpose. Nor is a servile copying of the old 
forms likely to meet the needs of the present times. The 
golden age of medieval art, that age when William of 
Wykeham and his brethren were priests and architects, can 
never be brought back. The material and intellectual pro- 
gress of our times has developed other requirements and 
other ideas which must not be set aside; and certainly the 
writer of this article would be the last to advocate a blind 
adherence to precedent. But in this busy nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the race after wealth and novelty and luxury, there 
is serious risk lest we should be tempted to depart from 
that true spirit of art which promised a few years ago to 
lead to a complete and successful revival. 

Mr. Cubitt desires to develop the capabilities of the cen- 
tral dome and the lantern tower, but it may be doubted 
whether the Byzantine type with its vaults and domes is 
capable of adaptation to our present-day wants. There is, 
it is true, a certain grandeur in the oneness of idea typified 
by the dome, while the vaulted ceilings and the circular 
or polygonal recesses, of which he gives interesting exam- 
ples from oriental churches, are very suggestive, and pos- 
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sibly may prove occasionally valuable as precedents ; but 
the loftiness and vastness of proportion which are the first 
essentials of such designs, involve difficulties in construc- 
tion and a costliness which it is clear would contine their 
adoption to quite rare and exceptional cases. In order to 
maintain a tolerable breadth and grandeur of proportion in 
any ecclesiastical structure, the height must be increased in 
an equal ratio with the width. Mr. Cubitt states that for 
every foot of increase in width, at least one foot in height 
must be added to the external walls; so that, if churches 
are not to be divided by columns and arches, the propor- 
tions cannot be maintained without a very great addition 
to height, and of course to cost, apart altogether from the 
ditliculties which would arise in the treatment of the external 
design. Moreover, for congregational purposes the question 
of acoustics is not the least important; and whether the 
Jyzantine domes and lanterns would not be likely rather 
to increase than to diminish the difficulty of hearing, is a 
matter which would require most careful and deliberate 
examination. 

There are many other considerations on which it is im- 
possible to enter without the aid of explanatory plans and 
sections ; but whatever may be the objections urged against 
the old type, they do not appear to be sufficiently strong to 
justify the sweeping changes advocated by our author. 

A careful and unprejudiced perusal of Mr. Cubitt’s book 
leaves an impression which is, on the whole, unsatisfactory. 

His anxiety that every person in the church shall see 
and hear, seems to blind him to the deep poetic significance 
of our old architecture, the unsurpassed beauty of which 
influences alike the cultured and the uncultured, and which 
may yet be used as a powerful means of attracting that 
great mass of the people who shrink from entering the 
cushioned and carpeted pews in the churches frequented 
by the well-dressed and opulent classes. 

That certain seats behind the nave piers must be partially 
hidden cannot be avoided; but we think that too much 
importance is attached to this objection. By somewhat 
reducing the number of columns, and by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the seats, it is quite possible to plan a church, 
preserving the main features of the old type, to which very 
little objection can be taken on this ground. The nave 
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piers may, by the use of some of the finer kinds of granite, 
be reduced to a single shaft rarely exceeding eighteen inches 
in diameter. The Aberdeen, Dalbeattie or Shap granites, 
when polished, have a peculiarly rich and agreeable effect, 
and are valuable from their reflective qualities, both as to 
sound and light. The obstruction caused by such columns 
is very insignificant ; and it will usually be found in most 
congregations that there are persons to whom the privacy 
of a seat behind a column such as described would not be 
regarded as an objection. 

In the accompanying plan (marked B) of a church on 
this arrangement, suitable for a town, and intended to seat 
from 850 to 1000 persons, it will be seen that very few of 
the seats would be actually obscured, and most of these 
only partially so. 

Moreover, should the custom become general in this coun- 
try, as on the continent, for the doors of our churches and 
chapels to be open daily, so that all may enter who desire 
to do so, the internal architecture will become more than 
ever important, and the large open area desired for preaching 
purposes alone less the primary object in view. In fact, 
that which is brought forward as a chief objection to the 
old “conventional type,” as it is persistently called by our 
author, seems on this ground to offer advantages over the 
wide-area plan which he so ardently desires to see adopted ; 
as in every place of worship it would seem desirable that 
portions of the building should be more secluded than the 
rest, to which persons desiring to retire apart from the 
body of the congregation may have the opportunity of 
withdrawing. 

Then, again, as to lighting, the old type offers very impor- 
tant advantages, more especially in town districts, or where 
the church is surrounded by other buildings. The means 
afforded by the clerestory of procuring a plentiful and well 
distributed light in the central and upper part of the nave, 
is of more value than may generally be supposed, until the 
difficulties which sometimes arise in obtaining light have 
been encountered. Besides which, the clerestory gives 
valuable facilities for a free and natural ventilation in the 
highest part of the church. 

Perhaps no form of building admits of more varied or 
more picturesque treatment in external design than the 
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old conventional type of church plan. Whether treated 
with western gable, with or without entrance portal ; whe- 
ther with tower at the west or the south, or at the intersec- 
tion of the transepts ; whether with simple tower or with 
tower and spire, engaged or entirely disengaged from the 
main structure ; whether in the busy streets of our great 
cities, or in the retirement of the country village,—this type 
of plan is ever capable of forming the foundation of a beau- 
tiful and shapely superstructure. The distribution of well- 
proportioned nave and aisles with clerestory above, offers 
such rare opportunities, that it is hardly possible, except in 
incompetent hands, to fail in producing a beautiful whole. 

Mr. Cubitt speaks with some rancour of those “whose 
work lies rather in perpetuating old types than in trying to 
create new ones ;’ but we have still to learn that more is 
not to be accomplished by an intelligent and thoughtful 
adaptation and development of our old and cherished 
church architecture, than by a wholesale importation of 
foreign features or new creations which would not assimilate 
with the old forms. 

The practical realization of this writer's grand conception 
of the church architecture of the future should be entrusted 
to a race of Titans, with gigantic pecuniary resources. 

To those possessed of ordinary powers, but who are crip- 
pled, as is unfortunately so often the case, by the usual 
economical ideas of churchwardens and building com- 
mittees, the result would only be failure ; the ambitious 
vault and the fretted dome would dwindle to insignificant 
proportions ; and the inevitable thinness and poverty of 
design and material would seem as though the magnificence 
and vastness of oriental architecture, after having been 
transported to a frigid and inhospitable clime, had been 
starved into submission to a northern will, till all its native 
interest and beauty had been expelled from its constitution. 

It is more than probable that were the wide-area, aisle- 
less church to become the form generally adopted, instead 
of the vaults and the domes, we should soon have tie-beam 
roofs with low-pitched or flat ceilings ; that our old national 
architecture would disappear, expelled by new forms and 
more convenient arrangements ; and we should be left with 
a generation of churches and chapels little better than 
lecture-halls, and in art only worthy of the times of the 
Georges. 
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should judge of the Act from its internal evidence, can 
scarcely miss seeing in it an attempt to secure a colourable 
unanimity by flinging some concession to be snatched at by 
every party in turn. 

The Act has no preamble, but the 5th section lays down 
its object in the following words: “There shall be provided 
for every school district a sufficient amount of accommoda- 
tion in public elementary schools (as hereinafter defined) 
available for all the children resident in such district for 
whose elementary education efficient and suitable provision 
is not otherwise made; and where there is an insuflicient 
amount of such accommodation, in the Act referred to as 
‘public school accommodation,’ the deficiency shall be sup- 
plied in manner provided by this Act.” Hence the Act does 
not pretend to be a measure for universal national educa- 
tion, but assumes the more modest function of supplement- 
ing existing provisions for primary education. It is to its 
mode of dealing with these existing schools, not to its plan 
for supplementing them, that the country owes the present 
agitation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer told his audience at 
Halifax that he had never been weary of denouncing the 
plan of elementary education by which the Government 
delegated the duty of educating the children of the State, 
not to persons chosen by itself, but to any set of persons 
who would found a school,—thus regulating the education 
not according to the wants of the people, but according to 
the willingness of persons to establish a school. That Lord 
Granville and he, unable to extinguish a faulty system, had 
amended it by the plan of payment for results. That they 
had endeavoured without suecess to enforce a conscience 
clause and undenominational inspection—but that both 
these objects had been attained in the present Act—two 
immense benefits in the way of progress, taking the virus 
out of denominational schools. 

Now we object to the Act under this head, not that it 
did not abolish denominational schools, which would have 
been tyrannical and extravagant even if practicable, but 
that it encourages and perpetuates them. We dislike the 
denominational system, even when purely voluntary, be- 
cause it encourages and perpetuates sectarian distinctions 
and social separations. Still, if people prefer a denomina- 
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tional system, and are willing to pay for it, sy if parents 
will send their children to be educated under it, it is clear 
there ought to be no law to prevent them. ha considering 
how for years past this — has been fostered by the 
State: and considering, above all, that it is to this very 
system, faulty as we om it, that the country is indebted 
for nearly all it has yet got in the shape of primary educa- 
tion—are we in anywise prepared to contend that any sud- 
den check should have been applied to it. This, however, is 
avery different thing from doing aught to strengthen a sys- 
tem admitted to be wrong. We say “admitted to be w rong,” 
for if that be not so, why are new schools when established 
by school boards under the Act to be of a different charac- 
ter? When so much else has been turned over to local 
boards, why refuse them an option as tothis? If sectarian 
teaching in state-aided denominational schools is not a bad 
thing, why forbid it in a school-board school even though 
the school board may favour it? The argument of the 
Nonconformists on this point seems to us irresistible. 

But the Nonconformists ask nothing so unreasonable as 
the abolition of the denominational system. They protest 
feebly, when at all, against the continuance of paymerits to 
denominational schools by the Committee of Council on 
Education. “But,” say they, “do nothing to extend a sys- 
tem whose principles you have condemned. You have 
admitted in your Act that if religious instruction be given 
at the expense of the ratepayers, that instruction should be 
unsectarian. Be consistent, and wherever new pecuniary 
aid is to be given to a school under the Act, let it be given 
in accordance with the principle you have laid down.” 

Most unfortunately, the old controversy between Volun- 
taryism and State- churchism here crops up, and a false 
issue is raised in both educational and ecclesiastical poli- 
tics. The battle is being fought on the 25th section of the 
Act, which (the Nonconformists say) is a pacannaes niove- 
ment on the part of the Legislature towards providing sec- 
tarian religious instruction at the public expense. The 
clause runs as follows: ‘“ The school board may, if they 
think fit, from time to time, for a renewable period not 
exceeding six months, pay the whole or any part of the 
school fees payable at any public elementary school by any 
child resident in their district whose parent is in their opi- 
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nion unable from poverty to pay the same; but no such 
payment shall be made or refused on condition of the child 
attending any public elementary school other than such as 
may be selected by the parent; and such payment shall, 
not be deemed to be parochial relief given to such parent.” 

Let us try to make out clearly what this means and 
implies. An “elementary school” is defined (3rd section) 
as “a school or department of a school at which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given, 
and does not include any school or department of a school 
at which the ordinary payments in respect of the instruc- 
tion, from each scholar, exceed ninepence a week.” Again, 
the conditions under which an “elementary school” may 
become a “public elementary school” are prescribed (7th 
section) as follows: “Every elementary school which is 
conducted in accordance with the following regulations shall 
be a public elementary school within the meaning of this 
Act ; and every public elementary school shall be conducted 
in accordance with the following regulations (a copy of 
which regulations shall be conspicuously put up in every 
such school) ; namely, 


“(1.) It shall not be required, as a condition of any child 
being admitted into or continuing in the school, that he shall 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday-school, or any place 
of religious worship, or that he shall attend any religious obser- 
vance or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or 
elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be with- 
drawn by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, 
attend the school on any day exclusively set apart for religious 
observance by the religious body to which his parent belongs. 

“¢(2.) The time or times during which any religious observance 
is practised or instruction in religious subjects is given at any 
meeting of the school, shall be either at the beginning or at the 
end, or at the beginning and the end, of such meeting, and shall 
be inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Education De- 
partment, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed 
in every school-room ; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his 
parent from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any 
of the other benefits of the school. 

“(3.) The school shall be open at all times to the inspection 
of any of Her Majesty’s inspectors, so, however, that it shall be 
no part of the duties of such inspector to inquire into any instruc- 
tion in religious subjects given at such school, or to examine any 
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scholar therein in religious knowledge or in any religious subject 
or book. 

“(4.) The school shall be conducted in accordance with the 
conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school in 
order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant.” 

The 97th section enacts that 

“_ the conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary 
school in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant, shall be 
those contained in the Minutes of the Education Department in 
force for the time being, and shall, amongst other matters, provide 
that after the 3lst March, 1871, 

“(1.) Such grant shall not be made in respect of any inst rue- 

tion in religious subjects ; 

“(2.) Such grant shall not for any year exceed the income of 
the school for that year which was derived from voluntary 
contributions and from school fees, and from any sources 
other than the Parliamentary grant ; 

but such conditions shall not require that the school shall be in 
connection with a religious denomination, or that religious in- 
struction shall be given in the school, and shall not give any 
preference or advantage to any school on the ground that it is or 
is not provided by a school board.” 

It is manifest therefore that a school board can pay the 
school fees (or school pence) of indigent children to the 
managers of no other schools than those in which the child 
is protected by the conscience clause and time-table, and 
which are under Government inspection —that, subject to 
these restrictions, the particular school is to be chosen by 
the parent, not by the school board—and further, that the 
school so chosen by the parent needs not necessarily be 
connected with any religious denomination, nor be one in 
which religious instruction is ordinarily given. 

Having thus gone so far in what we humbly conceive to 
be the right direction, we cannot but regret that the Legis- 
lature did not take one step farther, which we venture to 
think would have removed the payment of school fees to 
denominational schools beyond the reach of reasonable 
objection. Even now, it may not be too late for the change 
to be accepted, though passions have been roused (as no 
one who reads Mr. Dale’s Lecture on the Politics of Non- 
conformity will fail to see) which it may seem utopian to 
expect can be allayed by any single or simple expedient. 
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The plan we suggest is to separate the religious instruc- 
tion from the secular instruction in money as they are now 
separated in time. That is to say, distribute the income le- 
tween the two in proportion to the time given to each. If, as 
an illustration, the whole number of hours in a week during 
which instruction is given be thirty-six, and if, as shewn 
by the time-table, thirty of those hours are given to secular 
instruction, and six to religious instruction, let the Depart- 
ment require as a condition of a Parliamentary grant that 
every child who takes the benefit of the conscience clause 
shall be excused from paying one-sixth of the school fee. 
If the whole fee be now sixpence, the child who does 
not accept religious teaching will be let off for fivepence ; 
being thus no longer compelled to pay for that which he 
does not receive. 

A real separation being in this manner effected (as a rule 
applying to the whole school) between the fund which pro- 
vides for secular instruction and the fund which provides 
for religious instruction, the school board must be limited, in 
the payment of school fees to a denominational school, to 
that poi tion only of the whole school fee which zs ¢ vacted from 
a child who avails himself of the conscience claus and so 
receives no religious instruction. 

We have not the slightest authority to speak for other 
Nonconformists. With this qualification, we express the 
strongest conviction that the Nonconformists will not be 
content with that part of the plan only which has reference 
to the school board. We mean that they will not be con- 
tent with merely limiting the payment by the school board 
to a portion of the whole school fee, but will insist as a 
preliminary on the like limitation in the case of all children 
in the same school who do not require religious instruction. 
For otherwise there would be no reality about it. The 
school-board payment would just go into the common fund 
of the school, the only real result being that the school- 
board children would be received at a lower rate than others. 

Of course there will be objections on behalf of the deno- 
minational party. We can fancy these as taking some such 
form as follows : 


a The plan will give a pecuniary inducement to parents 


to 7% frain from requiring religious instruction for the ir chil- 
dit il. 
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Undoubtedly that will be the effect; but a parent’s mo- 
tives must not be assumed, and the denominations must 
take their chance. On the other hand, the great injustice 
of compelling payment for instruction which is not received 
will be removed. 

2. The school board will neglect a duty if its childre n are 
allowed to grow up without religious instruction. 

The law does not even now lay it as a duty on a school 
board to give or to encourage religious instruction at all ; 
nor is there anything whatever in the provisions of the law 
to shew that the Legislature have taken upon themselves 
the duty of giving religious instruction at the public expense. 
If an indigent parent really desires that his child shall have 
sectarian teaching for which he cannot pay, it is against all 
probability that private benevolence will not be found to 
supply the means for it. 

We are of opinion that the Education Department will 
be unable to rest here. Since the 3lst of March last, the 
Department has been forbidden by the Act (97th section) 
to make an annual Parliamentary grant to any school ‘in 
respect of any instruction in religious subjects.’ At pre- 
sent this condition has no reality, and no more force than 
may be possessed by a verbal statement. The Department 
complies with the Act by declaring (Revised Code, 1871, 
Art. 7) that no grant is made in respect of such instruction ; 
aud by refraining from examinations in religious subjects. 
But the Parliamentary grant to a school, whatever be its 
amount, goes into the common fund of the school. If reli- 
gious instruction be provided for out of that common fund, 
the Act and the Revised Code may declare what they may, 
but can never convince us that the portion of the common 
fund which comes from the State does not virtually help to 
provide for the religious instruction of the children, just as 
much as the portion of the common fund which comes from 
other sources. 

Again, the amount of the Parliamentary grant for any 
year is limited by the Act to the amount of that portion of 
‘the income of the school for that year which is derived 
from voluntary contributions and from school fees, and from 
any sources other than the Parliamentary grant.’ The 
Revised Code (1871) includes under the word ‘ other,’ pay- 
ments for such purposes made by a school board. 
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Further (as already stated) school fees can be paid by a 
school board only to schools which have the conscience 
clause and time-table, and are otherwise conducted in accord- 
ance with the minutes of the Education Department in force 
for the time being. 

Well then, we say, let the Education Department obey 
the Act of Parliament in substance, and not as now in form 
merely ; when not only will its own proceedings become 
consistent, but just and reasonable causes for blame now 
laid at its door by the Noncontormists will be removed. 
At present the Department allows itself to go up to the full 
extent of the limit to the amount of its grant imposed by 
the Act; the article of the Revised Code (1871) which 
refers to this limit standing as follows :— 

“32. The grant is reduced,— 

“(a.) By its excess above,— 

“1, The amount of school fees and subscriptions 
for educational purposes, including payments 
Sor such purposes made by a school board.” 

We suggest as an amendment, that the grant should be 
reduced by its excess above the amount of that proportion 
of other income which the time-table test already referred to 
shall indicate as being the amount contributed to the school 
in respect of secular instruction. 

We suspect that Mr. Forster and his Department have 
power to make both these amendments forthwith ; in the 
first case, by imposing the necessary restriction on the powers 
of the bye-law under which each school board pays fees to 
denominational schools ; in the second case, by revising their 
own code of minutes for the coming year. If so, we cannot 
but think that there is a fair chance of their proving able 
to remove the very head and front of offence ; insomuch 
that fresh legislation may perliaps be postponed until expe- 
rience shall have disclosed the full extent to which in 
other respects the Act needs amendment. 

That amendment will be called for in other respects we 
entertain no doubt. We see a rock ahead in the boasted 
and popular 14th section of the Act. A singular delusion 
seems to possess the minds of many intelligent persons as 
to the powers of school boards with reference to religious 
instruction in the schools which may be formed by them- 
selves. Because the 14th section enacts that in a schvol 
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provided by a school board ‘no religious catechism of reli- 
gious formulary which is distinctive of any particular deno- 
mination shall be taught,’ it has been supposed that theo- 
logical dogma is necessarily excluded. An ecclesiastical 
historian has recorded that in an early age of the Church, 
‘the Christian world marvelled to find itself unexpectedly 
become Arian. And there are good people who are now 
being sadly exercised in their minds lest unsectarian reli- 
gious teaching should turn out to mean rank Unitarianism. 
Let us comfort them by an assurance that any school board 
may prescribe the doctrine to be taught in its schools, so 
only it avoid the use of a catechism or formulary. In one 
parish the board may order the doctrines of predestination, 
election and reprobation to be taught, so only it open not 
the Westminster Confession. In the next, another board 
may prescribe the teaching of free-will and universal 
redemption, so only the use of Wesley's Sermons be 
eschewed. In a third, any doctrines of the Established 
Church may be taught, so only the Book of Common Prayer 
be ignored. In short, there is no doctrine or dogma, we 
say not of Christianity alone, but of Judaism, Mahometan- 
ism, Brahmanism or Buddhism, which a school board may 
not require to be taught in its schools, subject in the case 
of each individual child to the protection of the conscience 
clause. It would almost appear as though a majority 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament are un- 
able to conceive of either teaching or praying without a 
book in the hand. In forbidding the use of catechisms or 
formularies, we doubt not that it was honestly intended to 
exclude all disputed doctrines or dogmas. Yet the result 
is what we have described ; and we look upon much of the 
discussion which has arisen about what undenominational 
teaching means as altogether thrown away. That the Na- 
tional Education League are tremblingly gazing at the horns 
of a dilemma is painfully manifest from the late lamentable 
correspondence between Lord Russell and Mr. Dixon. And 
it is significant that Mr. Dale, perhaps the most prominent 
member of the League, sees no other’ solution than the 
simple reading of the Scriptures, the teacher being abso- 
lutely forbidden to offer exposition, explanation or com- 
ment. The end is not far. We have believed that the 
great first truths which underlie all religious faith may be 
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presented to the minds of children utterly separate from 
sectarian distinctions and divisions. But we see clearly 
now that the English people are so tied and bound in the 
chain of sectarianism, that if such truths can be so taught, 
the men are not to be found who can so teach them. Our 
last hope for common religious teaching has faded away. 
We repeat, the end is not far; and that end is simple secu- 
larism. 

To conclude. We have not attempted to conceal our 
strong sympathies with the Nonconformist side of the ques- 
tions we have been considering. But we must disavow all 
sympathy with either the substance or the spirit of such a 
manifesto as Mr. Dale’s Lecture on the Politics of Noncon- 
formity. Nothing could be more destructive to the vast 
and growing influence of Nonconformity on public opinion, 
than a belief in the approaching formation of a Noncon- 
formist party in the State, broken away from the great his- 
torical Liberal party, standing by itself, working by itself, 
seeking its own ends. We utterly disbelieve the possibility 
of any such catastrophe. 


W. J. LAMPoRT. 


VII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
1. Wilkins’ “ Phenicia and Israel.” 

Phenicia and Israel. A Historical Essay. By Augustus 
S. Wilkins, MLA., Fellow of University College, London ; 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor 
of Latin in Owens’ College, Manchester ; being the Burney 
Prize Essay for 1870. 

WE learn from the Cambridge University Calendar that 
the Burney Prize, which derives its name from the late 
Archdeacon Burney, has been regularly awarded and the 
Essay published since 1847. The subjects prescribed by 
the founder are “some moral or metaphysical subject, the 
existence, nature and attributes of God, or the truth and 
evidence of the Christian religion.” Perhaps some of our 
readers may have seen the Essays which it has previously 
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called forth, and can judge of the value of their contribution 
to our stock of knowledge on the subjects which the foun- 
der’s will prescribes. We must confess our ignorance of 
them, and also our distrust of essays or lectures written to 
a strictly prescribed pattern. Even the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises are valuable as a body of scientific knowledge proceed- 
ing from the most eminent men of their day, not as adding 
anything to the argument which they were designed to 
enforce. We are glad that the Vice-chancellor for 1870 
stepped out of the narrow circle drawn for him, and pro- 
posed for a subject, “The Influence of the Pheenicians on 
the Political, Social and Religious Relations of the Children 
of Israel.” The bearing of this subject on “the truth and 
evidence of the Christian religion” is not very clear; but it 
has led to the production of Mr. Wilkins’s comprehensive 
and instructive Essay, in which the student of history will 
find a full collection and a sound estimate of all that ancient 
or modern authorities could supply. Following the exam- 
ple of Dean Milman, he treats Jewish history according to 
the established principles of historical criticism, regarding 
it not as exceptional, but rather typical of the training by 
which Divine Providence educated those also whom we 
call heathen nations, for the part which they were to bear 
in the Church of Christ. 

When the children of Israel took possession of the land 
of Promise, the Canaanites were its occupants, as they had 
been already in the days of Abraham. What was the 
ethnological relation between these joint inhabitants of the 
interior of Palestine and those of the sea coast, the Phi- 
listines and Pheenicians? Had it not been for the genealogy 
in Genesis, which deduces Canaan from Ham, there could 
have been no doubt that both were branches of the great 
Semitic stock. The evidence of language has long made 
this clear as regards all the people who dwelt westward of 
Jordan and Lebanon ; and the Moabite stone has shewn 
the same arguinent to be applicable to eastern Palestine. 
But beyond this similarity in blood and language they had 
little in common. Our earliest accounts of the Pheenicians 
represent them to us as a commercial, artistic, maritime peo- 
ple. The Canaanites had strong cities and large military 
forces ; they were pastoral and agricultural ; war seems to 
have been nearly their only art. And the Jews, when they 
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succeeded to the Canaanites in the partial possession of their 
land, were no further advanced in civilization. But in reli- 
gion there was from the first a strong antagonism between 
them. The worship of the Canaanites was idolatrous, and 
their ritual gross and sensual. The religion of the Israelites, 
at least at the period of the Mosaic legislation, was purely 
and rigidly monotheistic, and their ritual specially framed 
to afford the mind of a people not accustomed to abstrac- 
tion a hold upon the conception of one spiritual God. 

It is, however, with the Phcenicians, rather than the 
Canaanites, that the essayist has to deal. A novel and 
valuable part of his book is the application of the discoveries 
made by the interpreters of hieroglyphics, to the relations 
between Phoenicia and Egypt in the times of the Ramessides. 
Their monuments record victorious wars with the natives 
of Syria, not only in the north, but along the sea-coast. 
The wealth and naval power of the maritime regions made 
their possession of great importance to Egypt; the Israelites, 
kept in check by the Canaanites and their kindred tribes 
on the one side, and the strength of the cities on the sea- 
coast on the other, were incapable of offering any obstacle 
to the Egyptian arms. And hence the absence alike of all 
mention of Egyptian armies in Joshua and Judges, and of 
Israel in the monuments of the Ramessides. Mr. Wilkins 
thinks that the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan pro- 
duced considerable effect on the Pheenician cities by driving 
the Canaanites into them. He even supposes that this 
augmentation of their numbers led to their colonizations 
in E — * and Africa. It is hardly necessary to seek for 


* We are cli to find Mr. Wilkins ap yparently countenancing the deri- 
vation of Cadmus from CD) ‘‘the East.” Could the colonists from Tyre 
or Sidon give the Greeks no more definite account of themselves than that they 
were ‘‘orientals,” and this too in an unintelligible language? Ottfried Miiller 
(Etrusker, i. 77) has justly observed that Kaéyoc must be a Greek word, as it 
occurs in the compound Evxacpoc. The origin of the Cadmean myth appears 
to us very simple. A Pheenician colony settling at Thebes introduced the use 
of brazen armour. Kdépoc, according to be »sychius, signified a suit of armour. 
Kdfpoc. ddpv. Aégoc. doric. Konrec. Cadmus was the reputed inventor of 
brazen armour (Hygin, 274), and it was entirely in harmony with the practice 
of the Greeks to make the name of the thing invented that of the inventor. 
The Kaéyeia was the arsenal of Thebes; and the fable of the dragon’s teeth 
points to the deadly effect of the invention of metallic weapons. The same 
truth is shadowed forth by the legend of the fratricide committed by the 
primeval smith, Cain, whose name }j? signifies in Hebrew a lance, and in 
Arabic (Gesenius, s. v.) a smith. 
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a special cause of an event so common in ancient history, 
as redundant population seeking a new settlement. The 
appreciable influence of Phcenicia on Israel can hardly be 
referred to an earlier time than that of David and Solomon. 
The Israelites had brought with them from Egypt a con- 
siderable amount of artistic skill and taste, as manifested 
in the decoration of the Tabernacle; but this appears to 
have been lost in the troubled times which succeeded, and 
there is no trace of architectural skill in the following cen- 
turies. There is no necessity for attributing the fact that 
the Bible makes no mention of Tyrian art till the time of 
the monarchy, to the late settlement of the Pheenicians on 
the coast. Till then there had been no work to be done 
requiring the aid of Pheenician skill, and no wealth to pay 
for it if it had been called for. No doubt from this time 
there was an active intercourse between the Israelites and 
the cities on the coast, the former furnishing the food which 
the latter needed, and receiving in return the productions 
of native art and foreign commerce. The effects of this 
increased intercourse upon the social condition of Israel 
are well pointed out by Mr. Wilkins. Our chief interest, 
however, is in the influence which Pheenicia had upon the 
religious history of Israel. The example of a wealthy and 
refined neighbour, devoted to polytheism and idolatry, 
must have strengthened the tendency to fall into these 
errors, Which is so manifest in every page of Israel’s his- 
tory. The matrimonial connections which their sovereigns 
formed led to the establishment of the worship of Baal 
and Ashtaroth, in itself an “abomination” in the eyes of 
Hebrew prophets and historians, and no doubt often ac- 
companied by licentious practices.** Mr. Wilkins, however, 
when he charges the corruption of Israelite religion and 
morality upon the Phoenicians, overlooks, we think, the 
fact, that such corruption prevailed among them long before 
the influence of Phcenician traders could have operated 
upon them. And we know of no warrant for the suggestion 
that the d@vppara (O68. 6. 415) with which the Pheenician 
mariner tempted a Greek maiden or purchased a slave, were 
obscene symbols. Were it so, could Christian Paris or 


* Ahaz imitated ‘‘the abominations of the heathen whom Jehovah had cast 
out before the children of Israel’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 2, 4). But these were not 
the Phwnicians, who were never cast out. 
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London acknowledge this as a certain index of national 
morals? We doubt whether the population of Jerusalem 
had much to learn in regard to corruption of morals from 
the Tyrians who settled among them. The “strange wo- 
man” of the book of Proverbs (vi. 24—29) appears to have 
been so designated, not as a foreigner in blood, but as a 
contrast to the faithful wife.* Tyre is reproached by the 
Hebrew prophets for her pride, her ambition, her luxury, 
and specially for selling the Jewish youths for slaves ; but 
we do not remember that the corruption of Jewish morals 
is anywhere mentioned among their offences. 

Pheenicia and Israel had each its distinct mission in the 
history of the world. To the former the office was assigned 
of carrying letters and art to the western boundaries of the 
world, of first making the sea the highway of nations, of 
awakening the vast mental and creative power which slum- 
bered in the Greek brain and hand. Israel was chosen as 
the instrument of preserving, and through Christianity of 
diffusing over the world, the belief in one pure and spiritual 
God. The question naturally occurs to Mr. Wilkins, “If 
this was the destination of the chosen people, why were 
they planted within the reach of so many misleading 
influences?” And he justly observes, that the gross form 
of polytheism exhibited by their Semitic neighbours was 
really less permanently injurious than the attractive and 
refined form in which it was exhibited among the Greeks. 
The charm of their mythology might have seduced even 
the highest spirits of the nation, and led them astray from 
the faith of their fathers. The firmness of an hereditary 
belief in one living and true God, such as never perished 
from the minds of the nobler spirits among the Jews, was 
necessary to its permanence. As the tenet of a school of 
philosophy, it would have been too vague to be efficacious. 
But becoming, as it did after the Captivity, a fixed national 
creed, patriotism co-operated with religious conviction for 
its preservation, and it was enabled to withstand both 
seduction and persecution, till the time was come for its 
expansion into a nobler and purer faith. 

K. 


* “Agitur de adultera, de muliere quavis, que alii fidem dedit, alios 
blandiloquiis pellicit.” Rosenmiiller, Prov. ii. 16. 
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2. Con way Morel’s “ Authority and Conscience.” 


Authority and Conscience. A Free Debate. Edited by Con- 
way Morel. London: Longmans. 1871. 


It would have been more judicious if Mr. Conway Morel, 
instead of expressing at the outset his fear that few may 
look with favour on a book of controversial dialogues by an 
unknown author, had started with telling us, as he tells us 
afterwards, that the dialogues in this volume are not the 
manufacture of a single mind. Whatever might have been 
their value had they been simply the vehicle by which a 
solitary thinker chose to convey his thoughts to others, it 
is obvious that they must have been regarded from a point 
of view very different from that which mere fairness calls 
on us to take now. Even then it would not follow that they 
were undeserving of consideration, because they could not 
endure comparison with the great Dialogues which we are 
tempted to regard with perhaps an excessive worship. Hap- 
pily, there is no need to institute such a comparison, for 
Mr. More] assures us that he is “ merely a bond-fide reporter, 
not a composer, of dialogues ;’ and this fact should of itself 
suffice to gain the attention of the reader, if the speakers 
exhibit enough of earnestness and an adequate grasp of the 
subject. Discussions of the great questions now agitating 
the theological and religious world, between men who 
belong to different religious or philosophical parties, can 
never be without their value; and probably good service 
would be done if we could have more such reports of con- 
versations, if only we could be well assured that the printed 
work really gives the substance of the dialogues, and not 
merely the form which, in the opinion of the editor, they 
should have taken. It is perhaps a further guarantee of 
Mr. Morel’s good faith, that his own share in the conversa- 
tions is comparatively insignificant, and that in the end he 
confesses himself almost driven to yield the position which 
he had at first defended. 

The result may be said to be a triumph for the Broad- 
church or liberal speaker. It would be fairer to say that 
the truth which the inquiry aims at is throughout repre- 
sented as of infinitely more consequence than the opinions 
or conclusions of any of the individual speakers ; and the 
best judges of the book may perhaps be found amongst 
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those who have themselves passed through various shades 
of thought and conviction in the religious and theological 
history of the last thirty or forty years. Of those who started 
then full of energy and zeal for the great cause in which 
they regarded themselves as allies of Gregory the Great and 
Hildebrand, of Andrewes and of Laud, some have found rest 
in the body which claims for itself in its visible head an 
absolute doctrinal infallibility, and some, again, may have 
drifted into a state of vague and indefinite doubt ; but there 
are also some who, while they would admit that the basis 
of their theology was wholly changed, would assert that 
their title to be called Christians was altogether stronger 
for the change. It is at the least possible that the history 
of the latter may furnish a clue to the solution of the great 
problem involved in the relations of man with God. 

That such relations exist is necessarily assumed through- 
out the discussion. The matter for inquiry is, whether or 
how far they are or may be affected by the schemes of theo- 
logy maintained by the several churches or societies of 
Christendom ; and clearly the first point to be ascertained 
is, whether all the propositions so set forth are essentially 
the same in kind. If all are received from the same source 
or in the same way, if all come to us on precisely the same 
authority or with the same attestation, controversy is clearly 
superfluous. If all men could be convinced of these facts, 
there would necessarily be complete theological agreement. 

3y universal admission, no such agreement exists. Chris- 
tendom is rent by civil wars ; and the mere fact of this strife 
suggests the possibility that the nature of the propositions 
maintained, or of some of them, may explain the cause of 
the difference. It becomes therefore a matter of paramount 
importance to ascertain whether these quarrels extend to 
every detail of belief or opinion, or whether there are any 
points on which there seems to be a general, perhaps uni- 
versal, harmony. If there be any such, it would follow that 
the whole body of propositions which make up the sum of 
Christian theology is susceptible of a twofold division, and 
the general acknowledgment that there is this twofold divi- 
sion becomes a significant fact. The existence of God, the 
goodness of God, the excellence of the qualities of which we 
speak as truthfulness or self-sacrifice or charity, are confess- 
edly propositions not belonging to the same class with the 
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doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, of the Incarnation or the 
Atonement, or the endless torturing of those who at the 
moment of death are said to be not in a state of grace. It 
is also indisputable that of all the religious struggles which 
have desolated the world, not one has ever turned on pro- 
positions of the former class; it may therefore fairly be 
assumed that these are essential to religion. The others 
have all been made battle-cries in a warfare scantily soft- 
ened by forbearance and pity. Can it be then that, after 
all, these propositions are not essential to religion ; and if 
so, What reason can be given for the difference? These two 
questions the speaker who is here called Max takes upon 
himself to answer; and his answers are confessed, even 
by his Ritualistic antagonist, to deserve the most serious 
consideration. If it be added that the propositions be- 
longing to that former class are pronounced to be indis- 
pensable because, though they may be, or rather must 
be, approved by the intellect, yet they are not in the 
first instance apprehended by it, and that propositions 
which can be embraced only by an effort of the mind are 
not necessary to religion, even though they be true, we 
have given what perhaps the speakers themselves would 
confess to be a fair account of their discussion. That it is 
worth while to sift the question from this point of view, few 
will be disposed to deny. If a distinction is here drawn 
between doctrines and dogmas, the former alone being as- 
signed to the province of faith, we are driven to ask whether 
the drawing of such a distinction is not fully justified by 
the equivocations of existing theological systems? If we 
find the Church of England affirming that nothing should 
be required to be believed as an article of the faith except 
what may be read in Scripture or approved thereby, we 
cannot avoid the inquiry whether the tenure by faith is or 
is not here set forth as identical with the tenure by intel- 
lectual demonstration. If, again, universal intellectual assent 
may be evidence of the truth of a dogma, the failure or the 
withdrawal of this assent tends to eall its truth into ques- 
tion. That this is the case with so important a dogma as 
that of the Atonement, is proved by the frank confession of 
Bishop Ellicott that all the various imputation theories, 
whether of imputed guilt or forensic righteousness, have 
been denounced as illogical and immoral, and that there 
VOL. IX. iN 
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has been on this subject for some time a tacitly agreed-on 
armistice. This accomplished fact may be but the precursor 
of like questionings and rejections in times to come; and 
the one question of vital moment still remaining to be an- 
swered, can be answered only by ascertaining what those 
doctrines are which can be approached only by a purely 
spiritual process. From the number of these are at once 
excluded all doctrines which betray revolting and dishonour- 
ing ideas of God ; and of all such ideas, one of the speakers 

(not the editor) says that it is difficult to resist the conclu- 

sion that, even when we cannot directly trace their source, 

they must take their rise in dogmas rather than in faiths.* 

The clue here given the speakers have not attempted to 
follow ; and their omission to do so is perhaps a matter for 
regret. Ideas closely resembling or identical with the tradi- 
tional Christian ideas of mediation and atonement are found 
throughout the heathen world ; and it is obvious that their 
origin cannot be ascertained except by tracking them back 
to their earliest forms, in the most ancient utterances of 
human thought. That these ideas are imbedded in the 
traditions of the deities whom Bunsen classifies as murdered 
and risen gods, will scarcely be disputed. If these tradi- 
tions can be shewn to be mere dogmas based on the obser- 
vation of phenomena in the natural world, a path is opened 
which may lead to conclusions indefinitely affecting the 
traditional theology of Christendom. That the reader will 
receive much help in this inquiry from this admirable 
volume, may be asserted without fear. Nothing but good 
can be the result of discussions so manifestly prompted by 
that single desire to arrive at the truth which is evinced 
throughout these conversations. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
3. Colenso on the “ Speaker's Commentary.” 

The New Bible Commentary by Bishops and other Clergy of 
the Anglican Ch urch, critically examined. By the Right 
Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 

So much time has passed since the plan was set forth, 
that many may fail to recognize in the volume now criti- 
cised by the Bishop of Natal the first instalment of the 


- 124. + God in History, ii. 458. 
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“Speaker's Commentary,” which, six or seven years ago, 
promised to supply to all educated men an explanation of 
any difficulties which their own minds might suggest, as 
well as of any objections raised against a particular book 
or passage of the Bible. The proclamation seemed to as- 
sume that all the difficulties which might oceur to the 
minds of any or all educated men with reference to the 
Old or New Testament must be susceptible of explanation ; 
and, further, that all objections against particular books or 
passages of the Bible could be successfully met; and it 
might have been thought that it would be the more prudent 
course to prove these conclusions before asserting them. 

Here, however, we have the result of some years of toil 
spent on the Pentateuch by the sishop of Ely, in a work 
which, from the circumstances under which it appears, 
must, in the words of the Bishop of Natal, be regarded 
“as expressing the deliberate convictions of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England.” As, further, the 
idea of this Commentary was directly suggested by the pub- 
lication of Dr. Colenso’s volumes on the Pentateuch, and 
the work thus assumes to him the form of a challenge, it 
was natural that he should feel himself bound to submit 
toa rigid scrutiny a volume of which otherwise no notice 
would have been taken in the pages of this Review. 

In truth, this perfurmance of Dr. Browne is of the least 
possible interest or importance, except in so far as it shews 
the sort of defence which a certain section of the Anglican 
clergy think it worth while or necessary to make on behalf 
of what they are pleased to call the Christian religion or 
Christianity. We make use of this expression advisedly ; 
for we need scarcely say that the interference of Uzzah 
was not more impertinent than is that of these writers who 
will have it that their hands only can uphold the ark of 
divine truth. In few words, then, the object of Dr. Browne’s 
Commentary on Genesis is to maintain that the Pentateuch 
is the work of Moses, and therefore divinely inspired, and 
therefore also infallible. Whatever reservations and excep- 
tions he may here and there make, he would regard it as 
no injustice to himself to say that its substantial infalli- 
bility, or, in other words, the general trustworthiness of its 
history, is an indispensable condition for the trustworthiness 
of the New Testament and the truth of Christianity itself. 
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With this view he‘has drawn up a Commentary which 
may be described as a history written in the conditional 
mood. Moses may have dictated the Pentateuch to Joshua ; 
he may have merely superintended its writing ; it may have 
undergone some recension in after times ; Moses may have 
had certain documents relating to the patriarchal times 
which he may have incorporated into his history; and a 
thousand other things may have happened, as possibly in 
Windsor Forest Bottom may have listened to the wooing 
of Titania. 

Among the various records of the book of Genesis, the 
story of the Flood becomes in its turn the subject of Dr. 
3rowne’s examination. It is obviously impossible to sur- 
render the general accuracy of the narrative without sacri- 
ficing the basis of our morality here and our hopes for all 
time to come. The narrative is found in Genesis ; that is 
enough ; therefore the narrative is true; and this is the 
way in which Bishop Browne shews it to be true. First 
of all, the shape of the ark is singularly well fitted for its 
purpose. A certain Peter Jansen in 1609 built a smaller 
vessel of the same proportions, and found it most convenient 
for stowaye, as it contained one-third more freight than 
ordinary vessels of the same tonnage ; and, again, a certain 
John Temporarius “made a calculation according to which 
the ark would have afforded abundant room for all theanimals 
then known and food for their voyage.” Of course we have 
to think about the carrion which must be supplied for vul- 
tures, and the fresh meat for the beasts and birds of prey. 
Of the latter, clearly, there could be, according to the nar- 

































rative, none, or in a day or two no species of the animals 
devoured would have remained. Hence the flesh-eating ( 
animals must content themselves with the Barmecide’s feast ( 
for the twelve months. But what of this? Are not all 
things possible with God? and is there not a legitimate é 
circle within which we may invoke the aid of miracles? ¢ 
If there be difficulties as to size, and “if the ark was to I 
hold not only birds and quadrupeds, but insects and rep- V 
tiles, possibly eggs or larvae may have been preserved.” ] 
The self-styled Biblical champions are put to strange shifts. I 
The old belief used to be that God brought the living t 
creatures into the ark; now, Dr. Colenso remarks, “we h 
have to imagine Noah and his family going about the coun- t! 
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try searching for eggs and larve, and storing and preserving 
for twelve months the proper supplies of vegetable food for 
these multitudinous grubs and caterpillars, not to speak 
of the business of changing their food daily, well known to 
amateur keepers of silkworms.” Why should it not be 
said that the ark drained and cleansed itself. and the food 
for all the creatures multiplied itself; that the offal had no 
smell and underwent no putrefaction? Like the skulls taken 
from Cromwell or Napoleon when they were little boys, it 
would but make the miracle the greater; and the anxiety 
to explain difficult details thus seems to be superfluous, 
Yet Dr. Browne is anxious to explain them; and thus for 
the lighting of the ark he urges that the solitary window 
mentioned in the narrative may have been a window- 
course. <As to its covering—why, some transparent sub- 
stance may have been used. The antediluvians were ruined 
by their cleverness, as De Maistre has more largely ex- 
plained ; only, as Sir Charles Lyell says, by some bad luck 
we do not dig up any works attesting their science. “ Per- 
haps the invention was lost after the deluge, an event 
which must have reduced mankind to an almost original 
simplicity and rudeness. It is not easy to see why, when 
such intelligent men as Noah and his sons survived for su 
many decades of years. But then, again, “it is by no means 
clear that these windows were all in the roof or deck : they 
may have been in the gunwales.” As to “above,” it may 
not mean the upper part of the vessel, but may mean the 
top of the window-course. May not the words of an in- 
spired historian mean anything? But how did Noah guard 
against leaks? Surely by putting pitch or bitumen over 
every part which he could so smear—that is, over all parts 
except the door through which he had to enter; and this 
“was by some providential or supernatural agency secured 
and made water-tight.” This is well; but as the window- 
course let in only light, the creatures in the ark had thus 
no air. Doubtless their lungs were miraculously or pro- 
videntially filled with a due supply for the twelvemonth. 
But, again, it is not always a very easy matter to keep wild 
heasts quiet. Perhaps ; but the sense of danger often makes 


them submissive enough, and may not Noah and his sons 
have chosen pairs of very young animals? Why, yes; if 
they had at their command litters of the young of ravenous 
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beasts, &c., which we are not told that they had, or if they 
had gone about to choose them, whereas the narrative says 
that the beasts went in of themselves. But what were they 
to do for food on coming out of the ark? The plants and 
herbage would all be dead after lying for a year under an 
ocean of water. What of this? The water of the deluge 
may not have had the properties of ordinary water, or there 
may have been a new creation of plants and herbage. There 
remains the providing of food for the beasts of prey. At 
first sight, this seems a comparatively easy matter. They 
might devour their fellow-creatures ; “but then,” remarks 
Bishop Colenso, “if the two cats ate the two mice, the spiders 
the flies, the hawks the sparrows, &c., how would these dif- 
ferent extinguished races be propagated ‘after their kind’ ?” 

In the midst of this ‘plethora of hypotheses and _possi- 
bilities, the reader may well feel like a fly in a honey-pot. 
Are we to suppose that the Deluge was universal? This 
is proved by the universality of the tradition; only the 
Egyptians had no tradition of a flood, for Ham seems un- 
accountably to have forgotten all about it. But may it not 
have been only partial? Certainly, for the old Jewish writers 
had a way of describing events only from the point of view 
of eye-witnesses ; and a partial deluge gets rid of a great 
many unpleasant difficulties. Yes, perhaps; but it makes 
it less easy to see why Neah should be anxious to take in 
the creatures into the ark, when a few miles off the same 
creatures abode safely in their accustomed haunts. What 
matters this, however? The promise made to Noah on 
coming out of the ark cannot fail to prove “that the de- 
struction of the lower animals was confined to a certain 
district ;” but for all we know, it may also prove that the 
human inhabitants of other districts remained unharmed 
by the waters. Then as to the sign of the rainbow, it looks 
much “as if the words of the sacred record implied that 
this was the first rainbow ever seen on earth. But it would 
be doing no violence to the text to believe that the rainbow 
had been already a familiar sight, but that it was newly 
constituted the sign or token of a covenant.” Indeed, no 
interpretation of the orthodox ean do violence to the text; 
the wrong is done only by those who venture to insinuate 
that perhaps in such stories we may not be dealing with 
actual and contemporary history. 
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“Ohe, jam satis!" we exclaim, as under an overwhelm- 
ing burden of nightmare. Are we honest men, really trying 
to ascertain facts? Are we Christian men, seeking to do 
reverence to the God of truth? Or are we jugglers and 
impostors, determined at all costs to support the credit of 
our knavery, and to insist that our idol is a worthy object 
of human worship? Is it possible, by all this endless equi- 
vocation and manipulation of words and phrases, to do 
anything more than excite the contempt and derision of 
the indifferent, and the stern indignation of all who hold 
that history is not a field for feats of legerdemain? When 
we remember that all this is done by a man who treats 
time and space much as Allah-ud-deen treated the demon 
of the magic lamp, who declares that the numbers of the 
Israelites who came out of Egypt were enormous, then that 
it would be “wrong to deny that the numbers in Exodus 
are inordinately great and proportionately puzzling,” then 
that “the conquest could have been achieved only by 
almost countless multitudes ;’ and again, almost in the 
same breath, that “if for 600,000 men fit to bear arms, we 
might read 60,000, all would be clear, every numerical dif- 
ficulty worth thinking of would vanish at once ;” and again, 
that “ 60,000 would be as much too small as 600,000 seem 
too large a number;” that “there was an admitted difti- 
culty in the large number,” but that “it is very question- 
able whether the difficulties would not be greater on the 
supposition that the numbers were much less ;” and further 
that, admitting the numbers to be inordinately great and 
proportionately puzzling, the miraculous character of the 
narrative justifies our accepting them, but that at the same 
time “the conquest of Canaan could, humanly speaking, 
only have been effected by the invasion of masses or hordes 
of an almost countless multitude,—when we remember 
all this, we may well ask, “O Truth, are we to fight thy 
battles by wrapping everything in an atmosphere of equi- 
vocation and falsehood?” We are content to leave Bishop 
Browne to the judgment of his own conscience; but the 
hearts of all honest men will be moved with gratitude to- 
wards a writer who, like the Bishop of Natal, comes forth 
manfully to break a yoke which at once oppresses and 
corrupts those who bow beneath: it. 

G. W. C. 
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4. Prof. Sbarbaro on Liberty. 


Della Libertai: Trattato di Pietro Sbarbaro, Proufessore 
d'Economia Politica e di Filosofia del Diritto nella R. 
Universita di Modena. Introduzione. Bologna. 1870. 


The Introduction to a Treatise on Liberty by Professor 
Sbarbaro, of the University of Modena, a portly octavo 
volume of five hundred pages, reminds one by its amplitude 
of Mr. Buckle’s Introduction to the History of Civilization 
in Europe. Nor is the comparison inapt in some other 
respects, the work under our present notice manifesting a 
similar wealth of research and outspoken vehemence of 
conviction, though more discursive and rhetorical than 
analytical and argumentative. The work, indeed, strictly 
conforms to its avowed character of an Introduction, being 
mainly occupied with a review of other writers, the author 
evincing familiarity with a very wide range of authors, 
Italian, French, German and English, while proclaiming in 
almost every page his own intense sympathy with liberal 
sentiments of the broadest stamp, philosophical, political 
and religious. He hates tyranny with a perfect hatred, 


and upholds liberty of action, speech and thought, as the 
great panacea for all existing evils, the great regenerator 
needed for Italy and the world. “ Philosophy and Liberty,” 
he declares, “ were born together and will perish together.” 


* The true representative men of Humanity, as Emerson would 
call them, in the nineteenth century are the disciples of Turgot and 
Adam Smith. They are the apostles of free trade, of the regene- 
ration of the outcast, of universal peace, of individual right ; they 
are the orators of the Manchester school ; Richard Cobden, be- 
hold the most lofty, pure, venerable and glorious personification 
of the profound and noble tendencies of society at the present 
day: John Bright, Stuart Mill, Channing, Wilberforce, Delitzsch- 
Schultze, Bastiat, Pestalozzi, behold the true Saints of the civili- 
zation that is commencing.””* 

Perhaps Mr. Wilberforce, or his son the Bishop of Win- 
chester, might look curiously at some of his co-saints. Our 
author quotes with approval the maxim of Mazzini, that 
“nations are not regenerated by falsehood,” and deprecates 
violence as “falsehood inaction.” Individuality and Autho- 
rity are henceforth to be at strife. Materialism he con- 


* P. 98. 
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demus, with Mazzini, as a “doctrine of slaves.” He rebukes 
Jeremy Bentham for his depreciation of Socrates. 

We cannot attempt to give anything like an analysis of 
a work which traverses so wide a field of review, but there 
is one strongly marked feature which strikes us as pecu- 
liarly significant in a Professor ofa Royal Italian University, 
viz., the author's avowed and enthusiastic profession of Uni- 
tarian Christianity and admiration of Unitarian writers. 
He rebukes the trimming policy of another Italian writer, 
Count Mamiami, and contrasts his Theory of Religion with 
the freedom and boldness of his Theory of the State. He 
maintains the essential compatibility of the fundamental 
doctrine of Unitarianism with full independence of spirit 
and absolute liberty of investigation and reason. 

“The history of Unitarian doctrines is itself a proof of their 
essentially perfectible and progressive nature. How great a dis 
tance from Arius to Socinus! How great an interval from the 
reformer of Siena to Channing! And what an immense space 
has not the human reason traversed from the Fastor of Newport 
to his own disciple Parker !’* 


He then sketches the history of the Italian origin of Uni- 
tarianism in England, according to Réville, in J. Acontius, 
an Italian refugee at the court of Elizabeth, and from the 
same author quotes the statement that “the Unitarianism 
of modern times can boast of having been the faith of a 
Milton, of a Locke, of a Newton, of a Lardner, of a Priestley, 
of a Price, of a Holland,” adding to these names, in a note, 
that of Samuel Clarke. In boasting that Italy originated 
Unitarianism in England, our author exemplifies the maxim 
of Tacitus, omne ignotum pro magnifico, when he speaks of 
England as containing “ the most vast association of the Uni- 
tarian apostolate, which extends its beneficent influences 
to every corner of the inhabited globe.” Again following 
Réville, however, he admits that “in England Unitarianism 
dloes not possess an extraordinary number of avowed repre- 
sentatives: above all, because the ideas which constitute it 
are very greatly diffused i other churches, the Unitarians 
composing which pre fer not to abandon them.”’*+ The italics 
are our authors. He re-affirms what he had previously 
written, that “ Mazzini might have been the Channing of 


* Chap. xxvi. p. 381. t+ Pp. 382, 383. 
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Europe.” He quotes from Réville the remarkable exten- 
sion of Unitarianism in the United States, more especially 
in New England. He appeals to the wonderful diffusion 
and influence of the writings of Channing in proof of the 
welcome afforded in the present age to sincere and liberal 
piety, even when not accompanied by extraordinary mental 
power or splendour of thought and expression. 


“Thoughtful Germany saluted Channing by the mouth of 
Bunsen as ‘ « personage of antiquity with a Christian heart ; man 
like a Greek, citizen like a Roman, Christian as an apostle.’ 
Belgium learned to admire him by what Van Niemen wrote 
with so much warmth. Liberal and spiritual democracy offered 
him a tribute of praise by the mouth of Pelletan ; the aristocracy 
of intellect and learning by the pen of E. Renan: whence his 
Envlish biographer has with reason been able to say that the name 
of Chan ning is as it were a household word in Europe, and that 
syiip ithies have come to him From most opposit - quart rs. But 
would you know from what motive, besides the incomparable 
beauty of his soul and the largeness of his mode of comprehend- 
ing Christianity, [ admire the immortal apostle of Unitarianism 
and ardently desire to see his writings continually more known 
and his ideas prized? Because in them is all the greatness and 
all the educative virtue of the individual principle: because 
Channing is the complement of Cobden: he is the symbol of the 
alliance between individual liberty and evangelical charity ; the 
type of Christian politics, which, differing from pagan politics, 
founded upon idleness, slavery, war, hatred of the foreigner, the 
omnipotence of the state, have for their principles labour, equal- 
ity, peace, free trade, and universal brotherhood and the sovereignty 
of the individual. This is the great merit of Channing.’* 


The author then quotes a passage from Alexis de Toc- 
queville addressed to “the noble lady who made known to 
Europe the virtue of the American apostle,” referring toa 
French Life of Channing from the pen of Lady Holland. 
After more in the same strain, our author says: 

“ For these reasons, we firmly believe that Unitarianism, be- 
sides being the most just, harmonious, logical and genuine form 
of Christianity, is also the religion which best adapts itself to the 
disposition, the needs and the inevitable necessities of the modern 
world and the new Liberty. It penetrates everywhere, spreads 
over all nations: confessedly or unconsciously, it is already the 
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belief of instructed men and of the most cultivated portions of 
society.” 

Further on he vindicates the character and writings of 
Tindal, Toland, Woolston, and the other English Deistical 
writers of the eighteenth century, as men who at the pre- 
sent day might have ranked as Christians among the most 
advanced schools of Unitarianism. In Germany, he cha- 
racterizes Lessing as strictly akin to the Unitarianism of 
the present day, and says of him and Herder, “ Zhese ar 
the Holy Fathers OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY” in that country. 
From Lessing he quotes a striking passage on the priceless 
value, independently of its results, of sincere and assiduous 
search after truth. He specifies Lessing's Education of the 
Human Race as the most original and suggestive of his 
works, and quotes his proposition, “That which education 
is for the individual, veve/ution is for the human race. And 
as education is successive and progressive, so revelation 
completes itself successively and progressively.” Our author 
proceeds : 

“ But the revelation of which Lessing speaks is not the incar- 
nation, miraculous, or rather fantastic and absurd, of the Word, 
the spectacular appearance of a God-Man, but religion considered 
in its essential principles, such as it unfolds itself in the bosom 
of humanity under the inspiration of the Only God. Lessing 
had boundless faith in the interminable progress of conscience 
and the religious idea.” 


After quoting further from Lessing, he proceeds : 


“ Here I seem to feel the breathing of the faith which moved 
Parker to prophesy the possible appearance of a creature supe 
rior to the Nazarene himself in loftiness of moral excellence. I 
seem to hear the voice of universal progress, which by the mouth 
of Christ announced to the apostles: ‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you; but ye are not able to receive them now: but 
when the Spirit of Truth shall have come, he shall declare to 
you all truth’—words which manifestly contain the affirmation 
of an eternally progressive revelation in humanity. To Lessing 
belongs the honour of having clearly distinguished the Religion 
of Christ from the Christian Religion in terms such as the Uni 
tarianism of to-day has not been able to exceed in precision and 
energy. The Unitarians profess, in substance, to represent the 
genuine thought and the pure doctrine, religious and moral, of 
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Him who always announced himself as Son of Man and sent of 
God, who before the majesty of the Infinite profoundly humbled 
himself, who was tempted, prayed, suffered, wept, referred to 
God alone the epithet of good, who attirmed his ignorance of 
things which God alone knows, who never dreamed of making his 
followers adore him, nor of subordinating the communion of souls 
with God to any sacerdotal or dogmatic element vr ritual, but to 
conditions purely moral and religious, which are re-assumed in 
holiness of the inner man, in hunger and thirst after righteousness 
and perfection, and in the launching forth of the soul to God. 
The religion of the spirit, therefore, of charity, of adoration of 
the Only God, in which Christ offers himself to humanity as the 
incomparable model, is one thing; the adoration of Christ him- 
self, as if he shared in the fulness of the Divine attributes, is 
another. The first is the Leligion of Christ, a progressive com- 
pletion of Monotheism ; the second has usurped the name of 
the Christian Religion, and historically stands as signifying the 
idolatry of Christ common to Catholics and Protestants ; it is 
a real retrogression, a deviation or variation from the teaching 
of Christ, which, after remaining buried and suffocated for eight 
centuries under the prevalence of Trinitarian superstition, lived 
in the bosom of obscure sects and persecuted reformers, rose 
again with the awakening of intelligence from its long sleep 
and protracted Catholic oppression, and to-day shines forth, as 
we have said, in the most civilized part of humanity, a symbol 
and pledge of religious progress and renewal. It is called Liheral 
Christianity, precisely that it may not be confounded with Ortho- 
dox or Traditional Christianity, and better still Unitarianism, in 
opposition to the absurd dogma of the Trinity.’’* 


We had marked other passages still more earnest and 
vehement in asseveration and denunciation, and other quo- 
tations of pithy and significant sentiments from various 
writers, but enough has been given to shew the thorough- 
ness and out-spokenness of the writer. We observe that, 
with his enthusiastic reverence for Channing and Parker, 
he does not manifest any acquaintance with modern En- 
glish leaders of Unitarian thought, such as Carpenter, Tayler 
and Martineau. But if this remarkable volume may be 
taken as an indication of the prevailing tendency of reli- 
gious thought among intelligent thinkers in free Italy, there 
would appear to be no cunsciousness among them of any 
philosophical or religious difficulty in the way of making a 
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clean sweep of the peculiar doctrines of self-styled Ortho- 
doxy, and of contentedly and thankfully accepting what 
English Unitarians, in patient obscurity and amid arrogant 
scorn and reprobation, have long maintained to be the truth 
as it is in Jesus. J. ht. 


5. Some Theological Bool. Ss. 


The author of “Views of the Deity”* draws attention 
in his Preface to the fact that he is “a layman addressing 
the laity.” When cultivated laymen, who have successfully 
pursued scientific studies, approach the consideration of 
theological questions in the spirit and method of this vol- 
ume, they eminently serve the cause of truth and promote 
the best interests of mankind. The title indicates that the 
book consists of two parts; the former of them deals with 
“traditional” views of the Deity, sketched from the Veda, 
the Old Testament, the four Gospels, and the hymn-books 
of modern Christians. The conclusion arrived at is, that 
the conception of God has been progressive: at first, He 
revealed Himself to man as a great Power in nature; next, 
men, becoming more observant of the vast and diversified 
operations of the universe, endowed dt with divinity ; then 
came the belief in a personal Deity, which belief gradually 
grew more spiritual, till Christ proclaimed the Spiritual 
Father. Since the time of Christ, however, the human 
mind has once more deified men, while others again invest 
the universe itself with reasoning faculties, and make 
Nature their God.- This portion of the volume, though to 
a large extent satisfactory as far as it goes, is too short for 
the great task it undertakes. A wider glance should have 
been taken at the religions of the world, and other sacred 
writings quoted. Nor are we satisfied that the views of 
modern Christians concerning God are to be judged of ex- 
clusively from their hymns. These express only one side 
of their conception of the Deity, that which appeals prin- 
cipally to the imagination and touches the feelings; an 
outsider, testing the theology of a sect by its hymn-book, 
may easily fall into error. We find Mr. Samuelson quoting 

* Views of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific: a Contribution to the 
Study of Theological Science. By James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple. 
Williams and Norgate. 1871. 
t+ Pp. 84—86. 
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Addison’s “The spacious firmament on high,” as “the 
grandest hymn of praise to God.” If his literal interpre- 
tation of the words of other hymns be applied to this one, 
we shall conclude that all who sing it disbelieve the teach- 
ings of modern astronomy. There is surely caution ne- 
cessary in viewing poetical utterances as expressing the 
theology of those who use them. And why are not prayer- 
books quoted as much as hymn-books? Why is there no 
reference to direct expressions of theistic belief by writers 
of the present day? Certainly the omission arises from no 
wish to misrepresent the opinions of any one, for every 
page of the book confirms the assurance of the Preface, that 
the author respects all sincere worshipers, and is anxious 
not to wound the feelings of any, since “every religion 
which has for its object the elevation of man, is in so far 
a true religion as it is the direct influence or inspiration of 
a perfect God into imperfect minds.” * 

The second part consists of a sustained argument to shew 
that all the discoveries of modern science, when rightly 
understood, lead to and confirm a belief in a personal God. 
No abstract can do justice to this argument ; and we hope 
our readers will study it for themselves. They will find 
that the author's intimate acquaintance with science, and 
habit of weighing the value of evidence, make him a trust- 
worthy guide, while he manifests a scrupulous caution not 
to take anything for granted, or to attach to any point more 
weight than is justly due to it. With an instructive sketch 
of the general scientific theories established by Grove, Dar- 
win and many others, he unites some interesting details by 
way of examples; and sometimes drops incidentally preg- 
nant hints on deep metaphysical questions. Any one who 
is haunted with the idle fear that science is atheistical in 
its tendencies, may here find an exorcist that will lay the 
ghost for him effectually. 

The essays in the volume entitled “ Ecclesia,’ are care- 
fully written, and aim at a thorough treatment of their re- 
spective subjects. The authors, who are all distinguished 
men in the Congregational denomination, have produced a 
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series of very valuable and interesting papers. These quali- 
ties are, however, by no means equally characteristic of all 
the essays. That on the Incarnation, though displaying 
considerable scholarship, strikes us as decidedly inferior to 
the rest. In it, Dr. Alexander evades rather than discusses 
the difficulties that some minds meet with in relation to 
the subject ; and while assuming, with but little attempt at 
proof, that it is taught in the Bible, cites at length in its 
support the writings of the Fathers. This appeal is the 
more curious, as in the same paper, and in others of the 
series, there is a manifest intention to meet and answer 
the arguments of High-church writers. The essay on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration by Dr. Mellor, and that on the Univer- 
sities by Professor Wilkins, are marked by great ability. 
But the interest of the volume, to our mind, culminates in 
the Editor's contribution on “The Catholic Church,” and 
Mr. Dale’s on “The Idea of the Church in relation to 
Modern Congregationalism.” Both these writers hold that 
religious sympathy is distinct from uniformity of dogma. 
They shew that the true test as to whether a man is a 
Christian, is the inquiry if he is under the spiritual influence 
of Christ, not what theological creed he assents to. It is 
true that they cannot conceive of this “supernatural life,” 
as they term it, being found co-existent with the denial of 
certain fundamental doctrines; but that is because they 
regard these as faiths rather than dogmas, principles more 
than opinions ; and, whether as the ground of admission to 
an individual “ church,” or as the pre-requisite for member- 
ship of the universal Church, they would ask what a man 
is rather than what he thinks, would look at spiritual con- 
dition more than dogmatic profession. Thus Dr. Reynolds 
says with emphasis: “There is a visible Catholic Church 
outside, or rather independently of, all so-called commu- 
nions. The manifestations of the divine life in humanity, 
in suciety, and therefore in the relations subsisting between 
man and man, furnish a series of facts of consummate inte- 
rest and vast extent, to which alone the full conception of 
the holy Catholic Church can properly apply.”* Mr. Dale 
says: “The Church is a supernatural society composed of 
persons who, in response to their faith in Christ, are regene- 
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rate of the Holy Spirit."* So Dr. Reynolds, near the con- 
clusion of his essay: “ Without unity of dogmatic utterance, 
without unity of organic form, there is abundant room for 
the true unity, the absolute oneness of the visible Catholic 
Church. Wherever the divine life manifests itself, in the 
relations between man and man, there is the manifestation, 
there is the visibility we are in search of.’+ While we 
rejoice in these noble utterances, we regret the writers did 
not go a step further, as we think they might do logically 
and consistently, and plead for the recognition of the Church 
of God, as comprising all who love and obey Him. They 
might have done this in the words of Peter, in Acts x. 
34, 35. And that such a breadth of view, on the part of 
some at least of the essayists, was not to be despaired of, 
is shewn by the following passage: “ We cannot any longer 
shut our eyes to the fact that historical men, saints and 
sages, who have received no discoverable light from the 
revelation of God in Christ, were not left to the mere 
teaching of nature. They had an awful reverence for their 
highest ideal of goodness, and struggled hard after some 
reconciliation with it. ... The history of Persians and 
Hindoos, of Buddhists and Confucianists, of the Socratists, 
Stoics and Neo-Platonists, to say nothing of later times, 
convinces us that God has revealed Himself to and in the 
higher life, the unworldly sanctity, the sublime self-abne- 
gation, the conformity with conscience and the Divine 
will, which He has conferred upon individuals.”+ We 
must not close our notice without calling attention to the 
essay on “Creeds and Creed,” in which are many thought- 
ful passages we would gladly quote. 

Two subjects, distinct, though closely related to each 
other, are discussed in “ Ecce Messias."§ The former part 
contains an elaborate research into the growth and succes- 
sive modifications of the Hebrew expectation of a Messiah : 
for this purpose, the Old Testament writings are studied in 
what the writer believes to be their chronological order, and 
every passage that bears on the subject in hand is quoted 
at length, the translation being so far altered from that of 

* P, 384. + P. 170. + Pp. 136, 187. 

§ Ecce Messias; or the Hebrew Messianic Hope and the Christian Reality. 
3y Edward Higginson, Author of the ‘Spirit of the Bible,” &e. Williams 
and Norgate. 1871. 
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the Authorized Version as seems necessary to bring out the 
full and clear meaning of the original. Thus we are ena- 
bled to see “what the Jewish prophets really did anticipate, 
and what the Jewish people really did believe.” The result 
fully confirms the statement, “that the Jewish prophecies 
are far indeed from containing a clear and accurate anti- 
cipation of the gospel. Their most elevated descriptions 
plainly represent an expected outward kingdom of God on 
earth, in which the Mosaic law shall prevail over neigh- 
bouring nations, and the race of David be at the head of 
the most splendid monarchy in the world. To interpret 
these Jewish expectations as originally and designedly de- 
scriptive of the kingdom of God, as it was afterwards pro- 
claimed by Jesus Christ, requires such straining of language 
from its natural and simple meaning, as is by no means 
respectful to the writers.”* As the idea that these ancient 
Hebrew utterances may have “a double sense,” and the 
doctrine of types, are likewise disclaimed, we are at a loss 
to understand in what sense Jesus Christ is afterwards 
spoken of as “the Messiah.” It is, indeed, noticed that 
the Hebrew idea had in its later form become more spi- 
ritual; but it is at the same time acknowledged that a 
reaction from this tendency, before the coming of Jesus, 
had rendered it a mere hope of temporal ascendancy ;+ and 
if the kingdom and character of Jesus were not what 
Hebrew prophets had foretold, and not what the Hebrew 
nation was expecting, how can he be called the Hebrew 
Messiah? The second part of the volume, in which an 
answer is attempted to this question, appears inferior to 
the former part, both in design and execution. It aims at 
proving that Jesus declared himself the Christ of Hebrew 
prophecy and expectation, but that he ciaimed and fulfilled 
the character in a different sense from that in which the 
word Messiah had hitherto been used. The reason why so 
much stress is laid on this point seems incidentally referred 
to in the assertion, “to call ourselves Christians is to pro- 
fess that we have found a Messiah.”+ But surely in the 
present day most persons who take the name of Christian 
do so to express discipleship to Christ, and to denote their 
individual relationship to him, not to shew their belief as 
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to his having fulfilled Hebrew prophecy. It is true, indeed, 
that, according to etymology, we may mean, when we call 
Jesus “the Christ,” that we believe he was especially ap- 
. pointed by God to do a certain work ; but Mr. Higginson 
himself shews that this title, “the anointed,’ was not 
confined to Jesus ;* and the whole tenor of the early part 
of his volume is ignored when the founder of Christianity 
is identified with the Messiah of the Jews. 
It is much to be regretted that in the consideration of the 
New Testament Scriptures, the same plan has not been fol- 
lowed as that for the Old Testament, namely, to take them 
in chronological order. The Epistles of Paul are indeed 
thus treated, and we are thereby enabled to see how his 
notions regarding the second coming of Christ were modi- 
fied as time went on. The same principle of arrangement 
would have caused the Gospels to be examined after the 
Pauline Epistles, and would have led to a separate consider- 
ation of each Gospel, that thus it might have been ascer- 
tained what change of opinion gradually took place among 






































the early Christians in regard to the Messiahship of Jesus. 
The Gospels are quoted confusedly, as though all four pre- 
sented exactly the same view, and it is generally assumed 
that their representations of the words and deeds of Jesus 


are all literally correct and all equally authoritative. No ’ 







allowance is made for prejudices and mistakes on the part i 
of the writers, except when the author's own argument 
requires it ; then the supposition of an interpolation is made 
without scruple. Thus in the explanation of the eschato- , 
logies of the Synoptical Gospels, which are referred for their ( 
fulfilment to the destruction of Jerusalem, when it is per- : 
ceived that the words, “they shall see the Son of Man V 
coming in the clouds of heaven,” will not bear this interpret- t 
ation, it is asked, “ What more easy to imagine than that, in a 
recording Christ’s prophecy of the spiritual coming of his f 
kingdom, a Jewish disciple should innocently and involun- n 
tarily have tinged the record of his Master’s words with his fi 
own prepossessions? Nay, how could it well be otherwise?’+ . 
By a similar boldness of imagination, an opponent might t 
dispose of the texts on which the author lays most stress, n 
as the innocent and involuntary exaggerations of Jewish P 
disciples. 
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The interesting chapter on “ Human Perfectibility” sug- 
gests a sense in which the fulfilment of ancient expectation 
by modern Christianity may be maintained, without meet- 
ing with the difficulties to which we have alluded. The 
whole volume bears marks of patient research, and, espe- 
cially in the amended version it presents of some of the 
most beautiful parts of the Old Testament, it incidentally 
affords a very valuable help to unlearned readers, for whom, 
as the Preface tells us, it is primarily intended. 

A striking contrast, in all respects, to the above work is 
presented by another volume* that owes its title to the 
same source, since it was originally intended, we are in- 
formed, to be called “Ecce Homo,’ &c. Its second title is 
a misnomer, for there is no thought in it, and we look in 
vain for any claim it has on our attention on the score of 
either scholarship or originality. The writer thinks it neces- 
sary to introduce a life of Jesus by a sketch of the religious 
history of man from the creation; for this he derives his 
materials exclusively from the Bible, quoting at great length 
and making such comments as these. From Cain’s sin we 
may learn that “when men consult their own wisdoinn—‘ till 
the ground,’ from whence they are taken—it leads to no 
good.” The story of the tower of Babel suggests—“ various 
were now the fluctuations of the Church. In the beginning 
it had but one doctrine or speech, then it began to decline 
.... from having one language the doctrines became a very 
Babel, so various and confused that no one had faith in 
what another taught.’+ His account of Jesus Christ is 
divided into three sections: 1. The Man of Sorrows; 
2. The Mighty Man; 3. The Mighty God; but these di- 
visions are not chronological. Probably three quarters of 
the volume is made up of texts, taken promiscuously from 
all parts of the Scriptures, and arranged together so as to 
form connected sentences. Taking the first paragraph that 
meets our eye as a specimen, we find it made up of texts 
from Isaiah, Zechariah, Malachi, Luke, Psalms, John, Ro- 
mans, Matthew, in the order here named. We do not doubt 
the good intention and pious feeling of the writer, but we 
regret that they should lead to such a waste of paper and 
printing as this handsome volume displays. 





The Man: the Mighty God. Outlines of Thought. London : Longmans, 
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Did “ William Brown” ever hear of Dr. Colenso and his 
work on the Pentateuch? If so, it is strange that in his 
account * of the Tabernacle and things connected with it, 
he should completely have ignored all rationalistic difficul- 
ties. He here publishes the substance of a “series of lessons 
originally given to a young women’s Bible class,” and de- 
scribes every part of the tabernacle with a minuteness that 
might enable a reader to make a model of the building, as 
indeed Mr. Brown tells us he himself has done. The vivid 
interest displayed in the minutiz may, like any other anti- 
quarian hobby, excite a smile in those who do not share 
it, especially as the information on which our author has to 
rely is on some points obscure and scanty, so that the con- 
clusions at last are little more than conjectures. Thus it 
is a moot point whether the roof was flat or sloping, and it 
takes above a dozen pages to settle this important question. 
Important it is, for as every part of the building is “a 
type,” has its doctrinal and religious lesson, there is no 
knowing what errors of creed and life men may fall into, 
if they are not taught correctly about the tabernacle archi- 
tecture. The camp is described and pictured, and we are 
shewn how the 603,550 adult males, with their women, 
children and cattle, took their march each day and their 
rest each night, and no difficulty seems felt or suspected. 
Religious meditations are appended to each section. For 
example, after the description of the priests’ dress, we are 
exhorted—*“ Be reminded by the embroidered coat, that in 
order to render acceptable service to God you must have 
clean hands and a pure heart ; be reminded by the girdle, 
that you should ever be in a state of readiness for any 
duty to which the Master may call you; ... be reminded 
by the bonnet,” &.+ Truly, the young women of Mr. 
Brown’s Bible class enjoy exceptional privileges ! 

We have often wondered why volumes of Sermons are 
printed ; the author of the volume before us,+ expecting 

* The Tabernacle and its Priests and Services in relation to Christ and the 
Church. With Diagrams, Views and Wood-cuts. By William Brown. Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant. 1871. 
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t Sermons on various Subjects. By James J. Murphy, Ex-professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Ecclesiastical History in the Seminary of Holy Cross, 
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the question will arise in his case, informs us mysteriously 
that he regrets he cannot disclose the true answer. He 
says, however, his primary design “is the production of 
intellectual pleasure.” We fear that in this creditable design 
he will be utterly disappointed. A few passages have a 
kind of rough power that might make them effective when 
preached to a sympathetic audience, but they are spoiled 
by the execrably bad taste that pervades the sermons. 
Take a specimen from the sermon on “The Blessed Virgin 
Mary:” “Generally speaking, no clear, distinct charge is 
preferred against her in these present days, as was very 
much the custom in past days of ignorant, unthinking 
prejudice—it being pretty well known now that against 
her no clear, direct charge can possibly be sustained—but 
by sidelong sneer and cunning inuendo, attempts are often 
made to bring suspicion on her character.’* “That life 
was passed in closest companionship with God. She gave 
Him His flesh and blood ; she bore Him in her womb ; her 
breasts supplied His earliest food,"+ &e. “She is just the 
one sole creature who in a tangible sense has laid God 
under an obligation.”+ After reading such sentences, it 
ssems hardly uncharitable to conjecture that the one all- 
suflicient motive for printing his sermons, to which the 
writer refers in the preface and which he declines to men- 
tion, may be the fact that he can no longer find any one 
to listen to his preaching of them. 

The subject of Mr. Bisset’s work § scarcely brings it 
within notice in these pages. We took it up, expecting to 
find an examination of the rules and methods for testing 
the credibility of historical narratives. But the greater part 
of it consists of lengthy dissertations on certain dark epi- 
soles of English history in the reign of James I. Frequent 
repetitions and a heavy style make it tedious reading. 


—a W 


6. Some Philo ophical Books. 
This little volume|| deals with what is generally held to 
be a most fundamental question in metaphysics, and there- 
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fore we pay attention to it first. Mr. Barrett has collected 
from the chief English philosophers statements of their 
doctrines of causation, and in sufficient abundance to shew 
his opponent, Mr. Gillespie, that the philosophic world is 
not at all prepared with one mind to let the assertion, that 
“whatever begins to be must have a cause,” pass as an 
axiom. And these quotations seem to us to be the most 
valuable part of our author's labour. The newness of his 
own view is hardly its commendation. The real point at 
issue between Hume with his followers and Reid with his, 
is not clearly seen. After refusing the definitions of causality 
given by Johnson and Mill and Hume, we are not favoured 
with the author’s own, but only told, that of Hume’s terms, 
efficacy, agency, and the like, the only two that cannot be 
passed by are “connexion” and “necessity.” But “con- 
nexion” also has to go, because it is too wide a notion, and 
“necessity” only is retained as containing “the key to the 
difficulty.” We are then told that “the idea of necessity is 
an essential portion—a sine gua non—of the causal notion.” 
What this necessity is we are also told: that it is logical, 
in other words, in the mind, and not discoverable in phe- 
nomena. But how in the mind? Just as the necessity 
which compels us to see that the conclusion of a syllogism 
is already implied in the major premise. To put an illus- 
tration of our own: Creeds make hypocrites: the Church 
of England imposes creeds: the Church of England makes 
hypocrites. Now, if we insert the word must into the con- 
clusion, The Church of England must make hypocrites, it is 
evident that this logical must is not the causal must, and 
that if necessity is a part of the idea of causality, it lies not 
in the implication of a syllogistic conclusion in the major 
premise. In fact, it seems to us that Mr. Barrett has been 
mnisled by Hume’s use of the word necessity. It is explained 
by Hume’s phrase, “necessary connexion,” which is again 
synonymous with “power.” So that “necessary” is equal 
in Hume’s usage to “efficient,” and necessary connexion is 
simply efficient nexus. The question in debate is not at all 
whether cause and effect are necessari/y connected, but whe- 
ther two sets of phenomena are actually joined in sequence 
merely, and not by a link of efficiency. The only part of 
the great problem of causation which can call for the use 
of the word necessity is, where the question arises, Is it a 
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necessity of thought to give universality to causality? 
Must I ascribe a cause to every existing thing? We are 
sorry not to agree with Mr. Barrett, for his book shews that 
he is an earnest, painstaking, thinking man. 

The venerable author* leads us pleasantly from the dry 
wastes of metaphysics into the great world of men and women 
and divines. Though he puts the word “ Problem” on his 
title-page, he is apparently a man who does not amuse or 
perplex himself or other people with problems, but rather 
sees clearly what is clear, and in plain, forcible, unproble- 
matic languave declares what he sees. It is evident to him 
that the National Church of England is not at present the 
avent by which the evils of society are to be removed. The 
Christianity that he can receive is not that of Paul, nor 
that of Jesus, unless he is allowed to reject some “ question- 
able precepts” of Jesus. He looks to the increase of know- 
ledge, to a system of education that shall make men obe- 
dient to the laws of nature, as the chief instruments in the 
future progress of mankind. His faith in the providential 
government of the world is strong and rational. His hopes 
for the future of mankind are firm and bright. There is 
not much that is original or very profound in his book, 
but it is full of intelligence, everywhere reflecting an earnest, 
active mind, and keeps the reader interested by constant 
upropos quotations from all sorts of contemporary literature 
aid references to passing events. It is a book that may be 
read with interest and profit by all who trouble themselves 
about either the church or the world. 

Some of us are weary of reading books on Christian Evi- 
dences, feeling as we do that that religion which requires 
to be proved to a man or defended is a very poor religion 
for him. It must strike some minds, too, as no pleasing 
sivn of the times that we have not only societies for the 
propagation of Christianity, but also for its defence.- And 
judging from this book, if we held that a Society could 
most efficiently do this, there would be plenty of room to 


* The Problem of the World and the Church reconsidered, in Three Letters 


toa Friend. ByaSeptuagenarian. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
+ Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Request of 
the Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the Right 


Reverend C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Lon- 


don : Hodder and Stoughton 1871. 
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question whether this Society is the one. We have read 
seven of the eleven lectures contained in this volume, and 
will say a word or two about four of these. The first is 
on Design in Nature, by the Archbishop of York. As was 
to be expected from a man of his reputation, we have an 
able presentation of what may be said for the proposition, 
that bulls have horns that they may butt, as against the 
counter proposition, that they butt because they have horns. 
For our own part, we cannot conceive the possibility of 
proving either statement. If science shews that they grow 
horns when they need them, and gradually lose them as 
the need ceases, it looks like a case against the argument 
from design. Still, in that case, no one could know that 
this law of supply according to necessity was not designed. 
And against such higher design, Goethe and those who 
have held the doctrine of evolution since his day, we sup- 
pose, have nothing to urge. And therefore we cannot agree 
with the Archbishop that men are now saying, “ Whither 
shall I go from thy presence?” The next lecture we notice 
is occupied with shewing that “a revelation is a necessary 
part of the systein of this world.” Dr. R. Payne Smith is 
the author. The line of argument is, that asa fact of obser- 
vation, faculties are always provided with a field for their 
exercise, and the necessity of using them is imposed on 
their possessors. Man has a conscience. This constitutes 
him a responsible agent: this responsibility supposes a per- 
son to whom he is responsible. This person is God. Again, 
conscience supposes a judge and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ; “or else nature is a sham.” This argu- 
ment may be applied to any other power of man’s moral 
and spiritual nature. “No man can doubt but that man has 
within him powers which exactly answer to religion outside 
him.” The only thing that acts powerfully upon man’s moral 
faculties is religion. Hence the need of God as absolute 


judge and a future state of rewards and punishments. We 
require a certain amount of knowledge about this future 
state: nature does not give it: so revelation must. It will 
appear to the reader that the threads of this argument some- 
how do not run freely. We assure him that we should not 
be faithful to our author if we disentanegled them. Hope- 
less confusion is the charge we have to lay against Dr. 
Payne Sinith’s leeture. He apologizes at the end for the 
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“confused manner” in which he has put his argument. Not 
without good reason, we think. It is long since we read 
a production coming from a man of standing which was 
so badly reasoned, and so full of digressions from the sub- 
ject in hand. Some of the notes to the lecture are rather 
amusing: e.g., “Physically the monkey is man’s superior. 
.. He has four hands, and we have but two.” The Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle instructed his audience on the subject 
of “ The Gradual Development of Revelation.” He divides 
this gradual revelation into four principal steps: Revela- 
tions to Adam and Eve, to Abraham, to Moses, and to Jesus 
Christ our Lord. There is no word about the gradual de- 
velopment of the doctrine of immortality, of the nature of 
acceptable sacrifice, of rewards and punishments, of God’s 
relation to the whole race of man. The substance of the 
successive revelations, as the Archbishop gives them, is, 
that to Adam and Eve was given a religious consciousness ; 
up to the time of Abraham the fact was made known that 
God rewards the good and punishes the evil; the Mosaic 
revelation did not differ from the Abrahamic; the revela- 
tions made from Moses to Jesus are not given in detail, but 
their culmination is the Son of God. The Rev. George Raw- 
linson handles the alleged historical difficulties of the Old 
and New Testaments. That those difficulties are very great 
to any but those who hold that the Bible is an infallible 
book of history, we are not aware: that to those who hold 
this view Professor Rawlinson’s lecture will be of real ser- 
vice in removing their difficulties we cannot believe. The 
difficulty that will trouble those who think that the his- 
tory of the book of Daniel must be historically true, is not 
touched at all; the difficulty, namely, that the author's 
prophecy proceeds on the assumption that the Medes first 
took Chaldea and then the Persians followed the Medes. 
Nor has he noticed the fact, that where Daniel is mentioned 
by Ezekiel, his name occurs together with those of Noah 
and Job, and between the two, as of a hero who had long 
since passed away. Of both of these facts Ewald makes 
use in assigning the date of the book of Daniel and proving 
its unhistorical character. Does not Professor Rawlinson 
know what he says, or does he knowingly mislead his 
hearers, when he gives utterance to the following sentence : 
“ The strictly historical character of the later portion of the 
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Old Testament narrative, especially of that delivered to us 
in Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, and in the con- 
temporary prophets, Jeremiah, Zechariah and Haggai, is 
generally admitted even by sceptics”? But we must stop. 
Alas for men, if the faith that saves them needed these 
defences ! 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 


‘ef Misce llane OUS, 


The English version of the works of Augustine, of which 
this* is the first instalment, bids fair to furnish a fitting and 
valuable supplement to Messrs. Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library. 
With the exception of the “Confessions,” the “ De Civitate 
Dei” appears to be the most likely one of the writings of 
this Father to interest modern readers, seeing that in it we 
have a philosophy of Pagan and Jewish history set forth in 
a somewhat lively style by a powerful and original mind, 
deeply imbued with both heathen thought and Christian 
faith. It is somewhat surprising that hitherto there has been 
but one English translation of it, and that a very poor one. 
The present version, we believe, from the examination of 
several portions, to be an accurate reflection of the author's 
meaning, as literal as neatness of expression would permit. 
The reader will find in the book much obsolete speculation, 
both theological and philosophical, and will, we think, feel 
thankful to the translator for enabling him to light upon 
many passages of exceeding force and beauty, without being 
obliged to toil through the intervening wastes under the 
impediment of a foreign tongue. 

Father Tondini’s little work on the Eastern Church+ is 
intended to shew that its different branches, in their depend- 
ence upon the Czar, the Sultan and the King of Greece, are 
not only unfaithful to their theory of episcopal government, 
but have no logical standpoint from which to find fault 
with the Papacy. For ourselves, we should say that he 
expends much curious learning—of a kind which we are 


* The City of God, by Aurelius Augustine. Translated by Rev. Marcus 
Dodds, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1871. 

+ The Pope of Rome and the Popes of the Oriental Orthodox Church : an 
Essay on Monarchy in the Church, &c. By Rev. Ciesarius Tondini, Barnabite 
London: Longmans. 1871. 
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quite unable to criticise—in proving statements which very 
few would be found to dispute. His argument has two 
side-references to the Church of England: one, to the dis- 
position to coquette with the Holy Orthodox Church lately 
displayed by some Anglican divines ; another, to the sub- 
ordination to a temporal supremacy to which the English 
Church submits no less than her Eastern sisters. But 
we cannot suppose that Father Tondimi’s reasoning will 
have any effect in healing a schism which has existed since 
the eleventh century, or in preventing certain worthy but 
not very wise clergymen from looking with eyes of longing to 
Athens and to Moscow. Fortunately the faith of the future, 
in England at least, does not depend upon the result of the 
controversy between Pope and Patriarch, or upon the cour- 
tesies which may be exchanged between Patriarch and 
Archbishop. 

The third and fourth volumes of the English translation 
of Ewald’s great work on the History of Israel* cover the 
same ground as the third volume of the original. The 
translation, as the Preface informs us, is by different hands, 
Mr. Estlin Carpenter taking the place of Mr. R. Martineau 
as editor. Wherever we have tested it, the version is cor- 
rect ; and if the style is somewhat cumbrous, it is at all 
events English, not German, and the defect will be readily 
pardoned by any who are acquainted with the difficulties 
of the original. And so industrious and conscientious an 
attempt to enrich English literature with one of the greatest 
historical works of modern times, deserves the heartiest en- 
couragement.—Dr. Priestley’s “ History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity” + has been issued in a cheap form, and widely 
circulated by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
It is a useful repertory of facts, and did good service in its 
day. But it very inadequately represents the state of theo- 
logical knowledge at the present time, and certainly ought 
to have been accompanied, if republished at all, by much 
more elaborate explanatory notes than any we can find in 
its pages. Theology, like all other sciences, is progressive ; 


* The History of Israel, by H. Ewald, &c. Translated from the German 
Edited by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vols. III. and IV. London : Longmans. 
1871. 

+ A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By Joseph Priestley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. London. 1871. 
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and it would be almost as great an injustice to Dr. Priestley 
to republish his researches on the Chemistry of the Air 
(which are an ineffaceable landmark of discovery) as level 
to the knowledge of the age, as it is to reproduce this 
History. 

“The Oneness of the Race”* is a little volume of sermons 
by M. Eugéne Bersier, in which he develops his theory of 
the Atonement. The sermons are eloquent, and admi- 
rably translated by Miss Harwood. But they present a 
phase of theolugical thought in which we, and we should 
think our readers, take little or no interest. To raise but 
one question out of many that might be raised, the time is 
passed at which a doctrine of Atonement which rests upon 
the actual existence of Adam and the historical fact of the 
Fall, can receive serious attention 

Mr. Martineau’s admirable Address+ at the opening of the 
present session of Manchester New College, though it ap- 
pears to come somewhat late as an auswer to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's attack upon Dissenters, is not without its justifi- 
cation even from the narrower polemical point of view, 
inasmuch as it takes up the defence of Nonconformity from 
a position which its usual advocates have not hitherto 
sought to occupy. But it is much more than a reply to 
Mr. Arnold. There are Nonconformists who not only have 
no objection to the theory of a National Church, but look 
to its perfect realization in fact, were it any longer possible, 
as infinitely to be desired. And just now some of them 
have been greatly perplexed by the spectacle of men who 
hold doctrinal views as far divergent, to ordinary apprehen- 
sion, as their own from the standards of the Church, retain- 
ing their preferment, with all its concomitant advantages. 
“Why Dissent?” may well be the question of those who do 
not care for Nonconformity for its own sake, but who have 
been kept out of the Church by doctrinal differences which 
appeared to them to be of the utmost moment, and yet are 
now practically made light of. To such we commend Mr. 
Martineau’s thoughtful and eloquent Address. He will 
easily convince them that the time is not yet come for 


* The Oneness of the Race, in its Fall and in its Future. By Eugéne Bersier. 
Translated by Annie Harwood. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1871. 

+ Why Dissent? An Address, &e. By James Martineau. London: Wil 
liams and Norgate. 1871. 
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giving up the freedom of the Nonconformist position ; and 
that if the Promised Land is not yet in sight, and there is 
no alternative but to remain in the wilderness, that at all 
events is better than a return to the flesh-pots and the 
bondage of Egypt. 

Dr. Caird sends us another admirable sermon, preached in 
the University chapel at Glasgow. Its subject is “Christian 
Manliness,” * and it is evidently addressed to a congregation 
of young men, some of whom were Jeaving home for the first 
time, to encounter the temptations of independent life in a 
great city. No wiser counsel could be given, or more ac- 
cordant with the spirit of that fundamental Christianity 
which underlies the differences of churches. If Dr. Caird 
continues to preach such sermons as these, and carries out 
his intention of inviting into the University pulpit distin- 
guished preachers of other communions than his own (an 
intention frustrated, we were grieved to see, in the case of 
Dr. Ewing, the eloquent Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, by 
the narrowness of a brother prelate), he will make the Uni- 
versity chapel a very focus of spiritual light and heat for 
all Scotland. We have also received, and desire to com- 
mend, Dr. Sadler’s sermon on “the Relation of Jesus Christ 
to the Religion of this Age,’+ and Mr. Orr’s on “ Liberal- 
izing Ideas in Religion.”"} Mr. Coupland’s two sermons, 
“ Aims of the Church,”§ are more marked by a high ethical 
feeling than by definiteness or coherence of thought ; though 
we can easily understand that they would have been im- 
pressive to those who heard them. Lastly, “ What is Brah- 
moism?”|| is a lecture delivered in Calcutta, and now anony- 
mously printed, in which great stress is laid upon the more 
conservative and less cosmopolitan side of Brahmoism. The 
lecturer is evidently of opinion that the less the new 

* Christian Manliness : a Sermon preached before the University of Glasgow 
on the first Sunday of Session 1871-2. By the Rev. John Caird, D.D. Pub- 
lished by Desire of the Senate. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1871. 

+ The Relation of Jesus Christ to the Religion of this Age: a Sermon, &c. 
By Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. London. 1871. 

t Liberalizing Ideas in Religion: a Sermon, &. By John Orr. London: 
Whitfield. 1871. 

§ Aims of the Church: Two Discourses. By W. C. Coupland, B.A., B.Sc. 
London: Whitfield. 1871. 

| A Lecture in Reply to the Query, ‘‘ What is Brahmoism/’ Calcutta. 
1871. 
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preachers of Theism fraternize with Christians, and the 
more they draw the evidence of their faith from Hindu 
sources, the better will be their chance of winning India to 
their side. 


. 
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VIIL—LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


My DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE received a courteous communication from Profes- 
sor Rawlinson, containing remarks, some corrective, others 
supplementary, upon my article on Cuneiform Inscriptions 
in your last number. I am desirous of laying them before 
your readers. 

I had observed (p. 500) that no bilingual monument had 
been discovered to confirm the conjectures of Assyriologists. 
Professor Rawlinson is desirous that it should be known 
that there has been nothing conjectural in the process of 
discovery. Of the triple inscriptions at Behistun and else- 
where, one is always in the Achzemenian character ; and as 
this is read with certainty, it has served as a key to the 
interpretation of the other two. This explains what had 
been to me a mystery, the manner in which the clue to the 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions had been found. At 
the same time, I must observe that when I spoke of bi/in- 
gual monuments, I did not mean the reading of one cunei- 
form inscription by another, but by some counterpart of the 

Rosetta and Canopus tablets, in which the unknown cha- 
racter and language are given in unmistakable equivalents. 
In short, I had in view such bilingual inscriptions, for 
instance, as the ste/e which Darius (Herod. iv. 87) set up on 
the Bosphorus, “ inscribing one with Greek, the other with 
Assyrian letters.” Some fortunate chance may yet bring 
them to light and dissipate all doubt. The weights spoken 
of (p. 499, note) are not the only examples of double inscrip- 
tions in Pheenician and cuneiform. Sir H. Rawlinson, as 
his brother informs me, has published fragments of Baby- 
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lonian bricks containing contracts in both characters. Their 
chief value is in illustrating the Phoenician slave-trade, four 
of them being contracts for the sale of slaves. Sir H. Raw- 
linson says they have added very little to our knowledge of 
the Assyrian alphabet or language. 

I have said (p. 503) that Professor Rawlinson expresses a 
doubt whether the tenth chapter of Genesis may not have 
been the work of Ezra. My expression was certainly too 
wide. His words apply only to the eleventh and twelfth 
verses. But as regards my argument, the error is of little 
importance. When it is admitted that a document may 
have been interpolated, its value as historical evidence is 
gone ; it isa purely arbitrary proceeding to throw doubt on 
one portion as a possible interpolation, and use another as 
genuine. The advocate who has damaged his own witness 
must be content to forego his testimony altogether. The 
first and last verses of this chapter shew that it is one docu- 
ment, and there is no ground from tradition, manuscript or 
version, for separating vv. 11 and 12 from the rest. 

I think these are the only points in Professor Rawlinson’s 
communication which it is important to bring before your 
readers. It is satisfactory to know that, aliowing for the 
widely distant points from which the author and the re- 
viewer start, he admits the general fairness of the criticism. 


I am, yours faithfully, 


JOHN KENRICK. 








